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CHAPTEB I. 



UNPLEASANT ATTACKS. 



TTTHEN Dr. Creasey ensconced himself so 
' ' snugly by the side of Esther Wyatt at 
the wedding-breakfast, he did so with an object. 
Of course he had the right of entree at " The 
Pines " at all times, both as medical attendant, 
and on account of the friendship, or certainly 
acquaintanceship, existing between Miss Wyatt 
and himself now for a very considerable number 
of years ; but still there are things that can be 
said, questions asked, and information gained, 
by a skilled man of the world, during the bustle 
and excitement of a public entertainment, which 
would be unapproachable under ordinary cir- 
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cumstances. To say that Dr. Creasey was 
hard-up, would be only to repeat what he has 
already told us himself, or it would, better still, 
be merely saying that he was in his normal 
condition, aggravated by an urgency that put 
in an appearance at almost regular intervals. 
But his financial affairs happened just now to be 
more desperate than they had been for a long 
time past. He had incurred most serious lia- 
bilities — all the results of dissipation and a 
bad life — to meet which he had calculated upon 
the many "honest pennies" — it is curious how 
men lie even in their thoughts — which he fully 
intended to make out of ieartt and betting with 
Fitzallan. He was more than that young man's 
match at both, now that he understood the lat- 
ter^ game, and he had trusted to the gambler 
spirit Fitz had so decidedly evinced at their first 
meeting, to transfer many a cool hundred from 
the account standing in Child's Bank to the 
credit of "Fitzallan, Henry, Captain, Royal 
Eagles," to his own attenuated score in the 
Chorlbury local establishment. 

That amiable and profitable intention had 
been frustrated by Lady Clara Burton's " in- 
terest " in the subject the doctor had intended 
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to operate upon ; and it may be at once stated 
that Creasey's love for Lady Clara, whose inter- 
ference he much more than suspected, was not 
by any means increased in consequence. When 
ayouDg officer in a crack corps suddenly aban- 
dons the greatest passion of his life : when, a 
few months afterwards, he just as suddenly 
cuts himself entirely away from another dis- 
traction with which he had sought to close the 
gap left by the former : when that young man 
has neither kith nor kin — known, at least, to 
the general public — to influence his conduct: 
and when, moreover, that young officer is 
openly and plainly " spoons " on a young lady 
— then, so argued Dr. Creasey, that young lady 
must be the direct cause of the altered conduct 
of that young officer. What was he (Dr. 
Creasey) to do to supplement the deficiency oc- 
casioned by the abominably selfish conduct of 
Lady Clara Burton ? A crisis in his affairs was 
approaching, and — by fair means or foul, little 
recked he which — he must have funds to meet 
the storm. He turned over and over the list of 
all friends, acquaintances, dupes, or knaves 
with whom he was in any way connected, but 
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10 A CHILD OF FORTUNE. 

" Perfectly/' he answered, gulping down a full 
beaker of champagne ; " I'm asking what I swore 
I would never ask again as long as either of us 
lived, and as long as you stuck to your part of 
the bargain." 

The wine seemed to have given him factitious 
moral— or rather immoral — courage, and now 
he allowed his eyes for a brief second to en- 
counter hers, and then they fell again. 

" I have stuck to it, have I not?" 

" Yes, certainly, like a brief 

" Your money is never even an hour late, is it t" 

" No, never." 

u Then why do you not keep your oath ?" 

He laughed uneasily, and then, with a sort 
of upward, half-impudent grin, he answered 
her, " Because I suppose it's my Fate to break 
it." 

She cast on him a glance of the most wither- 
ing scorn — a look under which the man seemed 
to feel himself sinking into the ground, so 
strong and piercing was it; then she quietly 
said, 

"You're a greater fool, Creasey, than I 
thought you. 1 always knew you were a 
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knave, bat I did give you credit for common 
sense." 

* That's kind of yon, Esther Wyatt. But it 
seems to me that I have common sense, and it 
makes me, in despair of other means of saving 
myself, break that silly oath, and ask yonr help 
in my trouble; there's no other way out 
of it." 

"And I say," she answered, with marked 
emphasis and decision, "that there's no way 
there. Tou know just as well as I do that I 
have not a farthing beyond my annuity, and of 
that — base as you are, a man, to take it from 
me, a woman — you have more than your fair 

4 

share, though it was you, and you only, who 
persuaded me to the folly whereby nearly all I 
had was lost." 

" Not 1 only: 7 

"Well, you and your precious partners for 
robbing the savings of poor women. Will that 
do better f " 

, She put the question with exceeding bitter- 
ness, for indeed it was only the truth which she 
uttered when she accused the doctor of having 
got hold of her hard-earned money for his own 
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•ends, and by nefarious means, that yet were 
unpunishable. 

"Pooh! we needn't squabble oyer words. 
Suppose I did give you advice that turned out 
foolish, what of it ? I'm in trouble again, and 
I must have money — that's all about it/' 

" And I can't give it to you — I haven't got it 
—and that' 8 all about it." 

" But you can raise it ? " 

« 1 cannot, and I will not." 

"You can, readily enough. Apply to the 
solicitors ; they will make you an advance, or 
you can capitalise it." 

" And hand it all over to Dr. Creasey, and 
starve," she tfaid, with intense expression, and 
a deadly calmness of despair, as though some 
great terror had come down on her soul. 

"Oh! don't talk rubbish, Esther. There's 
no ' starving ' about it ; you can throw in yoitr 
lot with mine, as you have done before, and 
with the portion I don't want — for, after all, a 
mere fraction of it would set me on my legs 
again — we can go into the market, and a few 
lucky speculations will bring us round again, 
just as we were before." 
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" I think I heard that sort of thing before" 
she said ; " but I don't know that the ' lucky 
speculation' ever returned us — me, at least — 
a farthing. In fact, you almost ruined me, and 
you know it. Besides, the solicitors could do 
nothing without the consent of — of another 
person." 

She seemed to squeeze these words out with 
pain ; it was like wrenching at a heart-string to- 
utter them. Dr. Creasey looked astonished; 
he thought he knew all the ins and outs of her 
property as well as she did herself but he was 
wrong. 

" Another person ! Who t You don't mean 
to say you'd have to. get the consent 
of " 

She stopped him before he could utter the 
word that was quivering on his lip. 

" Of him whose name, even after these years 
and years of living torture, it cuts me to the 
heart to mention. I cannot speak itl For 
God's sake, if you really are a man, no more of 
this now I I'm not so strong as I was. Come 
to me ia a few days, and say whatever you 
have to say, but no more now." 
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So this stern, cold woman, separated, as all 
tier family thought, from every earthly care 
.and trouble, pleaded in the misery brought on 
her merely by thinking of a name ; and even if 
Dr. Creasey would, he saw now that he no 
longer could get her to prolong the undertoned 
conversation which had so suddenly and so 
^completely destroyed a dream of repose, in one 
respect, at least, in which Esther Wyatt had 
been indulging. Just then it was that Fitz- 
allan, unable any longer to endure the conduct 
of Mrs. Wrigley, had knocked down the chair 
in his hasty exit from the other end of the 
room, and in passing he brushed close to Es- 
ther, who seemed to shrink within herself in 
dread of the contact. The action was not lost 
on Creasey, nor was the agonised look of the 
woman's face, and he asked her, always in the 
.same undertone, 

" Have you not yet rooted out that old folly t 
I thought you had forgotten even the name of 
Fitzallan — except at quarter-day." 

She glared at him furiously, so furiously that 
ihe absolutely quailed under her glance ; and for 
the rest of the banquet he confined his attention 
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to the semi-deaf old gentleman who was munch- 
ing on his farther side. 

And Esther Wyatt sat there still and stately 
as marble, defiant, dead to the world, as it 
seemed, silent as the tomb, thinking — and if 
Billy Somerton, considerably elevated as he 
was by too close attention to his friend " Jules 
Mumm," did say: "'Egad, the old lady's like 

that d d old skeleton, that the what-d'ye- 

calPem fellows had studfc up at their feeds," 
there were many of much the same opinion, 
though they probably would have uttered it, if 
at all, in somewhat choicer language. 

In due time the usual outrageous nonsense of 
wedding breakfasts commenced. Fellows got 
up and made speeches, and fools of themselves 
at the same time; bridesmaids blushed and 
giggled at allusions made to future festivities of 
the same sort ; men laughed outright, — for, to 
say the truth, Old Nick's wines began to take 
very visible effect, — and the dowagers and the 
chaperons smirked, and grinned, and ogled, and 
tapped the young men with their fans ; and it 
ought, no doubt, to be said that "all went 
merry as a marriage bell, ,, which I take to be 
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the conventional fashion of expressing a satis- 
factory nuptial feast. Jack Panlton did the 
" happiest day of my life n business, with per- 
haps fewer inane chuckles than might have 
been expected ; Maria behaved becomingly, but 
no one could say that she was in the least af- 
fected by the noble sentiments of her new-made 
husband, or of the other speakers, for she re- 
mained as cool and collected through it all as 
if she were a third person, quite unconnected 
with the matter of the hour. 

Billy Somerton made a decided hit about the 
bridesmaids, but whether his success was alto- 
gether ascribed tonatural talent, or to the fictitious 
cleverness lent him by "Jules Mumm," must 
for ever remain a mystery ; only the tradition in 
the " Eagles " is that Billy transcended himself 
on that occasion, and never, before or since, has 
he been known to make a success in the speechi- 
fying line. 

Lady Clara Burton, in spite of the unfortu- 
nate accident which placed her next such an 
unsympathetic companion as Mr. Wrigley, 
enjoyed the whole aflair immensely — from a 
slightly satirical point of view ; but doubtless 
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her pleasure would have been considerably en-* 
hanced had Captain FitzaHan, as they had 
privately arranged before-hand, succeeded in 
getting next her at table. "Arranged " is per- 
haps too precise a word to use, and one that 
Lady Clara might reasonably object to, for there 
had been no verbal agreement on the subject 
made. Nevertheless, after a few moments' con- 
versation on the previous day, it had somehow 
got into the heads of these two young persons 
that they were to sit side by side at the wedding 
feast, and the disturbance of that settlement had 
no little annoyed both* With Lady Clara the 
feeling remained but a short time ; she could 
not help making (mental) fun out of the whole 
affair, and that process at once distracted her 
thoughts from the regret first experienced at 
separation from Fitzallan. Besides that — on 
the far side from Wrigley— she had a remarkably 
cheerful companion in Major Eavanagh, who 
had been bidden to the banquet (in spite of Mrs. 
Anne Wyatt's prejudices against " rankers "), at 
the especial request of Jack Paultflto, and made 
himself exceedingly agreeable to Lady Clara. 
She knew perfectly well the story of his life* 
VOL. H. C 
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and she honoured and admired the jovial old 
soldier for the sterling qualities which had led to 
his success. 

From the height at which she stood in society, 
a grade or two more or less seemed, so far as 
acquaintanceship went, of the smallest import- 
ance ; and, ranker though he might be in reality, 
the Major was by nature far more of a gentle- 
man than hundreds of men in the army who 
thought they had a positive claim to the grand 
old title, and could indeed hold his own 
in any society in which he found himself. Had 
not Lady Clara been told, long ago, that the 
paymaster had at one time shouldered a mus- 
ket in the ranks, she never would have found it 
out for herself; and, indeed, with the very 
closest observation, she could find no difference 
between him and any other gentleman she had 
ever met with — except, perhaps, for a slight 
brogue, to which, naturally, she did not object, 
but which she rather liked, with a certain pe- 
culiarity of expression, separating him from the 
common herd. His manners were as good as 
those of the Earl, her brother, his mind was as 
joyous and pure as that of a child, and his 
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good-heartedness beamed out of every wrinkle 
in his rubicund face. 

The Major was in his element. He gloried 
in big entertainments, and he took the keenest 
delight in promoting the enjoyment of every- 
body he came in contact with, while his weak- 
ness was a too great belief in human goodness, 
and a too great love of praising everyone up as 
a miracle of what they ought to be rather than 
what he really was. Lady Clara's habit was 
—not from a malicious heart, but from the 
natural Sritical spirit of a young girl — just the 
contrary, and so the two got on famously — 
the softness of praise of the one being well 
counteracted by the pleasant crispness of the 
other — Major Eavanagh all exuberant apprecia- 
tion, Lady Clara Burton all girlish depreciation; 
So they joked and made great fun together, 
and they sparred and fell out, and made it up 
again, until many of the guests, especially those 
of the more thoughtful class, believed th^tt they 
had seldom seen a prettier sight than that pre- 
sented by the grizzled old soldier defending 
the whole world against the playful assaults of 

a brilliant young girl, who pretended, just for 

c2 
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the mischief of the thing, to see little of good in 
any of the surroundings with which she had 
ever yet come in contact* 

Now all that sort of badinage was gall and 
wormwood to the sober Richard Wrigley. He 
was possessed with the true puritanical hatred 
of innocent fun and enjoyment, and he had a 
special dislike to girlish laughter, which he had 
brought himself to regard as little better than 
the deceiving song of the Syren — i£ indeed, it 
was not a regular snare laid by the Evil One. 
Also, it should be remarked, his pious loul was 
afflicted with a very particular personal dislike 
to Lady Clara Burton, and to Major Kavanagh 
as well — to the first because, in addition to her 
natural gifts, she happened to be at one and 
the same time the cherished object of the lives 
of two of those whom he most disliked (in a 
Christian way, of course) on the face of the 
earth — to wit, Colonel Calverley and Captain 
Fitzallan: to the second, because his jovial 
nature was totally opposed to the Wrigleian 
sourness, and, above all, because the Major 
happened to be a Papist 1 Lieutenant Wrigley 
might perhaps have stomached the society of a 
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follower of Mumbo-Jumbo, of a cannibal from 
the South-Sea Islands, of a robber or a murder- 
er, or any other bad character, with patience 
and toleration; but a Papist made his gorge 
rise, and he never could, as he expressed it him- 
self, abide the company of one given over to 
the abominations of Borne. 

Having, then, carefully satisfied the cravings 
of a wolfish appetite, the worthy man soaght 
about for means to appease his mental hunger 
for the annoyance of those whom his soul 
loathed, and he was not long in finding the 
object of his search. 

"Don't you think, Lady Clara," he asked, 
" that this is rather a strange wedding ?" 

" I've not thought much about it," she quietly 
answered, in the hope of putting an end to Wrig* 
ley's advances — for she did not at all desire his 
conversation, having, in sooth, that creeping 
sort of feeling towards him which some nervous 
people experience when they come across a 
spider, a rat, or a toad. 

" They seem so unsuited," he went on, " to 
each other in every way — at least, so it appears 
in my humble opinion." 
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" How unsuited V 

She could not well refuse to answer the man, 
and trusted to the chapter of accidents to di- 
vert his attention to some other person than 
herself. 

" Well, in birth, in rank, in position — in fact, 

in everything. Mr. Paulton is a gentleman of 
first-rate birth, and what is his wife V 

He paused for a reply, and looked at her so 
earnestly that her youthful ladyship could 
hardly help laughing out in the man's face. 

"She's — his wife, I suppose. Really, Mr. 
Wrigley, I don't quite understand you. 9 ' 

" What is her position in life, I mean, before 
this silly wedding of to-day ?" 

" Well, I suppose she is as good as most of 
these young ladies in Chorlbury," said Lady 
Clara, puzzled to know what he was driving 
at. 

" Yes, Lady Clara ; but is she of the same 
rank as he is ? Will they, in fact, be so suited 
to one another as to become, what we are 
taught they ought to be, bone of one bone, 
flesh of one flesh t — will they, in short, be true 
man and wife ; or is it but one of those horrible 
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marriages of convenience which are now-a-days 
threatening to wreck the domestic happiness of 
the hearths of England ?" 
, " Oh ! that's all far beyond me, Mr. Wrigley," 
she answered playfully : " I really don't under- 
stand such depths of philosophy. Do you, 
Major Kavanagh?" 

" 'Edad, there's precious little philosophy at 
a wedding, I'm thinking, Lady Clara — it's all 
real practical downright work, from paying the 
parson in the morning, to eating and drinking 
at this farce — a good farce too — called a break- 
fast, eh!" 

" I do not see any necessity, Major Kavanagh, 
for you to combine the functions of the Minister 
of God and those of the table in one breath," 
said Wrigley, with his most austere manner. 

€l Don't you, me boy ? Well, I can't help that, 
anyhow. But let that be — why should these 
young people ' wreck the domestic happiness,' 
and all the rest of it, any more than others? 
'Edad, Jack Paulton's not the man for misery, 
— is he, Lady Clara ? — or I know nothing about 
him." 
. " And I know much less," she answered, with 
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a laugh, u not being a member of the ' Eagles 9 ' 
mess/ 9 

Wrigley actually scowled at her levity, bat 
he was determined to punish her, and her pres- 
ent conduct but added another reason for doing 
so. He said, 

H There is the inevitable misery of discre- 
pancy of birth ; he is a gentleman, and she is 
—well, not a lady, anyway." 

" Faith ! — I beg your pardon, Lady Clara — " 
She nodded at the Major sweetly, yet warning- 
]y, her forgiveness — " 'Edad, I don't know that. 
She looks a lady, if she's not one by birth, and 
Tm sure she has all the manners of one. What's 
amiss with her ?" 

" If you knew her as well as I do, you would 
be aware that her manners are far — very far, 
Lady Clara — from what they might be; and 
I am sure you, at least, are not one to counten- 
ance unequal marriages." So spoke Wrigley. 

" No, I am not/' she answered, very readily ; 
and the Major, in disgust at Wrigley's bitter- 
ness of tone, and her ladyship's assent to his 
latest proposition, turned away to talk to his next 
neighbour, Mrs. Pemmican, who rallied him to 
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her heart's content and kept "him fully occupied. 

" And surely this is an unequal one," went on 
Wrigley. " A gentleman and a factory-girl — 
nothing else, if we employ plain English ; and 
I confess their prospects, I won't say of happi- 
ness, but of mere content, appear to me to be 
excessively small." — He lowered his voioe.— 
" Major Kavanagh, of course, is no judge in 
matters of the sort, being only lately risen 
from the lowest classes himself. I suppose you 
know, Lady. Clara, that he is what we call a 
* ranker 1"' 

" I do," she said, " and I'm sorry for it ; he's 
a dear old man, and quite as much a gentleman 
in mind as though he had been born one. Do 
you know, Mr. Wrigley, I'm quite fond of him !" 

" Oh ! Lady Clara, there's nothing surprising 
in your finding him with all the outside appear- 
ances of a gentleman — they pick that up won- 
derfully fast — and there are instances, even in 
our own regiment, of men, come from even a 
lower sphere than the Major, who have all 
the surface polish of complete gentility. I 
could name one person whose case would startle 
you — one you know well/' 
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9 

" Do I indeed, Mr. Wrigley ? A lady or gen- 
tleman ?" 

" A gentleman/' 

"Well, I'd rather not hear any unpleasant 
stories," she said, repressing a natural and great 
curiosity, for the reason that she did not choose 
to have even the appearance of confidences with 
such a man as this Wrigley ; " let me find out 
for myself who these people you tell me of are 
— but, I confess to being curious about this 
* gentleman ' — what's the matter with him, who- 
ever he may be ? " 

" It's not quite certain — as yet — but the story 
is that — that — well, you see, that his mother 
was a woman of very low rank, indeed — in fact, 
thewifeof a private soldier — a mere camp-follow- 
er, as one may say, and even worse than 
that " 

All the blood flew into Lady Clara's face, and 
the dark skin glowed with fierce passion at 
having such words (through the meaning of 
which instinct, not knowledge, made her see 
clearly) addressed to her by this man at her 
side. But she mastered herself in a second, for 
she saw the necessity of stopping his further 
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utterances at once, and in the cold, calm words- 
of a woman of the world (which she was not — 
as jet at least), she said : 

" Pardon me, Mr. Wrigley, if I decline to- 
listen to you. I am not accustomed to such 
subjects — Major Kavanagh, will you oblige me 
with a glass of water ?" 

Lieutenant Wrigley was effectually shut up, 
and that by a chit of a girl whom he despised 
almost as much as he hated for her unchristian 
affection towards those who had oppressed and 
hindered such a faithful servant of the Master 
as Lieutenant Richard Wrigley. He had fully 
intended to give her, so far as he was quite 
sure of them, at least, a faithful, but nameless, 
outline of all the ins and outs of the discredita- 
ble results of his inquiries, -in India and else- 
where, into the stories floating about regarding 
both Colonel Calverley and Captain Fitzallan ; 
he had quite expected that she would listen to 
him to the end, with all that eager feminine 
curiosity with which he was only too familiar ; 
and his disappointment at the fiasco above re- 
corded was as unexpected as it was bitter. For 
he had considered himself on the high road 
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leading to a congenial and pleasant duty — that 
of denouncing and exposing worldly-minded 
men, such as those two just named, and of 
dealing out that retribution and punishment — 
often dispensed, so he acknowledged in his 
humility, by the humblest creatures of the Lord 
— which was the just chastisement of past and 
present crimes. That he would not hesitate to 
sacrifice the character of Maggie Smy the, pro- 
vided he got the chance, at the same shrine, has 
been already shown ; and, indeed, the good man 
would have offered up his own mother on the 
altar, if he saw any prospect of thereby 
making more sure of the good end he had in 
view. But now all hope of striking an immedi- 
ate and fatal blow, in the best quarter too, was 
gone ; he had blundered egregiously by blurt- 
out things that should have been allowed to 
ooze into notice by the slowest known process ; 
and he had shut against himself the most 
effective door whereby he had intended to enter 
the temple of Holy Vengeance. 

"They're making a move!" said Major 
Kavanagh, shortly afterwards; "come along 
with me, Lady Clara — you can trust yourself to 
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an old soldier, eh ? — come along, and well have 
a fine place for seeing the old-slipper fun I" He 
whipped her under his arm in the throng of the 
rising guests, and the two left the room for the 
hall outside. "Excuse an old man, Lady 
Clara, but what was that Mr. Wrigley was tell- 
ing you about * a mother of very low rank' — I 
just caught those words accidentally, and I ask 
you because I happen to know that certain 
whispers are beginning to be heard about in the 
regiment, that are absolutely without founda- 
tion, and, more than that, should never, true or 
false, be ever hinted at to a lady !" 

She blushed as she half whispered that Mr 
Wrigley had commenced some nonsensical tale 
which she did not understand, but that she 
had stopped him at once. She added : 

" I don't wish to hear unpleasant stories of 
anyone, or from anyone; but I think Mr. Wrig- 
ley is the very last person in the world from 
whom I should like to hear anything at all." 

" 'Edad ! that's right, anyhow. That's a real 

good girl oh! I beg your pardon, Lady 

Clara. I forgot myself." 

" No, you didn't," she said softly, and with a 
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•sweet look of confidence shining ont of her 
luminous eyes — "not to me, at least. I like 
being called a good girl by you." 

« That's all right, then!" cried the proud 
Major, retaining the look with all the jovial 
kindliness of his nature ; and the subject 
dropped. 

The Wrigleys, meantime, effected a junction, 
and commenced to compare notes of the morn- 
ing's proceedings. To say that the devout 
Richard was in a bad temper, would probably 
be a libel, but were the subject any other but a 
recognised Christian of the Churches, an out- 

• 

eider would be excused for making the mis- 
take. His spouse, on the other hand, was 
jubilant. She had scotched her victim to her 
entire satisfaction, and had, in truth, so utterly 
routed him that he had been compelled to flee 
before her arms ; and that, to a woman who knew 
she was conscientiously and bravely performing 
a needful, if painful, duty, was a consolation not 
to be ignored. But her husband did not at all 
see it in the same light ; a consciousness of utter 
defeat weighed down upon him, and he relieved 
that unpleasant sensation by warmly taking his 
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wife to task for her conduct to Captain Fitz- 
allan, as detailed by herself. 

"You don't know what harm you may have 
done me !" he cried, as they wandered out into 
the grounds, now thronged with the heated 
guests, who were cooling themselves while 
waiting for the departure of the " happy couple." 
" You may have made serious mischief with 
Fitzallan and the Colonel — such a hot-headed 
pair too ! And you may have brought me into 
a scrape that will be most serious." 

"My dear Richard!" she remonstrated, in 
some astonishment, "why this bitter tone to 
your own Amelia? I am but a humble instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence " 

44 Yes," he sneered, " I know all that, Amelia ; 
but this is neither the time nor the place for it. 
I want to know, did you tell him exactly all we 
have had imparted to us of knowledge of his 
affairs ; did you mention names V 

44 No, Richard, I did not— I think not." 
44 You think not ! Surely you know T" 
Now, Mrs. Wrigley was a woman of spirit as 
well as of godliness, and she did not at all ac- 
cept the "lord and laster" doctrine of some 
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wires in its integrity. She considered that her 
husband's tone was, just now, not at all what it 
might be ; and she thought it desirable that a 
little chastisement should ensue, in the shape of 
a temporary withdrawal of confidence. Amelia, 
amongst the other multifarious doctrines of her 
belief was decidedly of opinion that much good 
might frequently ensue out of the enacting of a 
little evil ; nor did she at all hesitate to tell a lie, 
when doing so would suit her purpose. You 
see, this virtuous woman had Faith; she be- 
lieved ; and therefore the mere trifle of Works, 
good or bad, true or false, affected her not at 
all, and were never allowed to stand in the way 
of her desires, either corporal or spiritual. So 
she said 4 unto her spouse " the thing which was 
not/' informing him, with considerable circum- 
stantiality, that she had told Captain Fitzallan 
everything that she had grubbed up from all 
the sneaking engines she had put in motion 
regarding his birth and early years, regarding 
Colonel Calverley and Maggie Smythe, and 
regarding the Bev. Mr. Bartram, and Mrs. Birt 
to o 

"Good heavensr cried the astounded husband, 
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" you have ruined me for ever ! Heaven only 
knows what course that terrible young mail 
may adopt ! And to drag in the Colonel too t 
Oh ! Amelia, Amelia, you have indeed flung me 
into a treacherous pit ! What did he say he 
was suddenly going for, when he flung that 
chair to earth and rushed out? Speak, wo* 
man, so that I may know what to do !" 

u I understood he was going to the Colonel," 
she answered, without the slightest hesitation 
or remorse. 

" To the Colonel ! I am lost, then. The re- 
venge of that wicked old man will be fearful. 
Amelia, I dare not face it. Let us go and think 
what we are at once to do, for I must not re- 
main here/' 

Nothing loth, the deceitful little woman, who 
knew her husband's density of brain sufficiently 
well to be quite aware that she could at any 
time make it all right without his ever clearly 
knowing that he had been fooled, consented to 
his proposition ; and it may be an well to state 
•that Lieutenant Wrigley, on that very after- 
noon, was taken so seriously ill as to necessi- 
tate his having immediate metropolitan advice ; 

VOL. II. B 
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a medical certificate readily procured him 
" emergent " sick leave, and by midnight he 
and the sweet Amelia, who dearly loved change, 
found themselves in a London hotel, and con- 
suming a soothing portion of hot brandy and 
water, by way of a night-cap, before retiring to 
their virtuous couch. 

Captain Fitzallan's real course had been very 
different indeed from that suggested by Mrs. 
Wrigley to her husband. In the first place, he 
had heard nothing about the Colonel, and if he 
had, his chief would have been the very last to 
whom he would have thought of resorting with 
his mind in such a state of utter bouleversement 
as was now the case. What could this con- 
founded Wrigley woman mean by her imperti- 
nence ? If he knew one thing better than an- 
other concerning his own history — and he con- 
fessed to himself with a most heart-breaking 
bitterness, that he knew but very little — it was 
that his mother had died very shortly after his 
birth, and that his father had died before it. 
What, then, was this extraordinary story Mrs, 
Wrigley had got hold off Mrs. Birt he re- 
membered perfectly well — a motherly old body, 
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who had been very, very kind to him when he 
was a romping boy at Bartram's ; but he 
thought she was, from what he knew of her, 
about the last woman in the world to spread 
Jies about him. Yet the Wrigleys must cei> 
tainly have been in communication with her, 
and how could she possibly have told them 
such a tremendous falsehood as that of his 
father and mother being alive ? It was some* 
thing perfectly astounding ; it set his brain on 
fire; he scarce was conscious properly of his 
own individual existence, and as he reached 
his quarters, and flung himself on his bed, he 
felt more like a raving madman than anything 
else. For two or three hours he remained 
locked up in his rooms, now walking wildly up 
and down his outer apartment; then supine, 
almost torpid, with the weight of conjecture, he 
lay in a semi-trance on the bed*; anon, a wild 
rage seemed to light up madly in his soul, and 
he paced to and fro with all the despairing 
energy of the caged tiger; but out of it all 
. came nothing whatever tangible, and at last, 
worn out, quite exhausted, he fell asleep, only 
to dream of the mental perplexities he had 

d2 
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before been environed with, and to toss wildly 
on his bed in the agony of shadowy terrors 
with whioh he was unable to grapple. 

And Jack Panlton and his bride found them- 
selves on board the Calais steamer, making 
their way to that refuge of freshly-married 
couples, Paris, and both entirely satisfied, so 
far, with the day's work which had riveted 
them together for life. There may not have 
been very much active love between them of 
the old-fashioned type that we read of in books, 
but there was a good deal of solid content with 
the mutually advantageous bargain that had 
been struck ; and that, be it known, is no small 
capital wherewith to encounter the difficulties 
of the holy state. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A MORAL MIASMA OF BUM0T7B. 



"TjIDAD, Katy! I don't know exactly what 
-" the tale is — good reason, I never listen- 



ed — but the lads — wait till I tell you, now — 
certainly have got hold of some yarn about 
young Fitz and the Colonel, if you please, and 
a woman named Smythe ; and the devil " 

"H'sh, Mick!— don't speak that way," was 
the remonstrance of the paymaster's wife as she 
found her spouse diverging from the thread of 
his discourse about a month after the wedding* 

" Well, all right ; we'll leave the ' old gentle- 
man' out; but there's no good your asking 
me about the matter, for, as I just told you, I 
wouldn't trouble to listen to their idle gossip, 
and that's all I know." 
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" You're right not to interfere, Mick," replied 
the placens uxor, who was far too good a woman 
to ever indulge herself with a hundredth part of 
the slander and scandal generally impregnating 
the atmosphere of the barrack-yard, — " you're 
quite right, as a rule ; but it seems to me that 
this is a far more serious matter than what you 
properly call ' idle gossip/ and I really think 
that young Fitz should be put upon his guard." 
" Maybe so," was the reflective answer, " but 
I don't see what he could do. It's always a 
hard job to trace bad stories home to their 
source, and when it's done, where's the use of 
it ? Sure, we all know, as well as himself, who 
he is, and where he got his name and money — ; 
there's never been any concealment that I heard 
of — and what more can he want t" 

" That's well enough, but you see, Mick, these 
tales may do him a damage with that sweet 
young creature, Lady Clara, beyond ; and it's 
only right that he should have the chance of 
setting it all at an end before it gets too fan 
There's something between them, or I'm very 
much mistaken ; though, as I said before, there's 
many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip." 
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" You've changed your opinions, then, Katy V 
asked the Major drily, as he trimmed his nails, 
previous to his morning visit to his office. 

" Since when V 9 

"Well, it's a long time ago, certainly, but 
you did tell me once that there was something 
• queer ' about Pitz, and that a girl'd be a fool 
to make too sure of him. D'ye remember ?" 

" I do — well ; but there's been a good deal of 
change in both of them since that time, and the 
young fellow has sobered down greatly — seeing 
to have sowed all his wild oats — and, besides 
that, she is, now, over head and ears in love 
with him, take my word for it." , 

" Phe-ee-ew !" whistled the Major, « that's 

the way, is it ? Well, now, it's queer I never 
knew that — though I may have suspected it 
from what I heard — and I sitting by her and 
talking to her and watching her nearly the 
whole of the time of the wedding. You're 
sure ?" 

"Certain sure. My eyes are a little wider 
open than yours, Mick, my boy, sharp as you 
are ; and if they're not engaged, they're next 
door to it." 
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' " And d ye think, now, the Colonel knows of 
this you're telling me ?" 

" Of course he does, the sly old fox I Trust 
him to know it, and like it too ; but he never 
let on, for fear it might oome to nothing. 
Know it f No man or woman better." 

" But how, in the name of all that's wonder- 
ful, Katy, do you come to have all the ins and 
outs of the job at your fingers' ends !" asked 
the Major, stupefied at the knowledge his wife 
displayed. 

, " What else have women to do !" she retort* 
ed, with a jolly smile beaming all over her 
pleasant matronly face. "But let that be; I 
fay the young fellow ought to be put upon his 
guard, and there's no one could do that better 
than yourself, Mick/ 9 

• "Mel Why me, in the name of goodness V 
, " Well, you knew the old General — Colonel 
that he was then — and you're an elderly man 
that has sense and discretion — 111 say that 
much for you, Mick — sometimes ; and tjbe poor 
young fellow " 

"Poor I" 

« H'sh !— rich, if you like it better. Well, he's 
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always been very friendly with you, consulting 
you about his affairs, and all that ; and I do 
think, Mick, it would be only kind of you to 
give him the chance of setting this tale right 
before it gets to Lady Clara's ears." 

" It's got there already, if I don't mistake." 

"How sol" 

" Why, that fellow Wrigley — the sanctimoni- 
ous, canting humbug ! — was trying to drive it 
into her head at the breakfast—-" 

" You don't mean that 1" 

" He was trying, I said — wait till I tell you, 
Katy, and don't be letting your thoughts run 
away with you — he was trying it on, but she 
ghut him up like a shot. All the same, I expect 
his Mrs. has already tried, or will try, anyway, 
to tell her all about it, the very first chanee she 
gets. And that'll may be to-day," 

" Ha I ha ! Mick, I thought there was never a 
inan in the regiment boasted of knowing so 
much of what was going on — in a proper way, 
I mean — as yourself and hpre you don't know 
what's happened those Wrigleys." 
t "No, I don't; what is it?" 

" Why, he was taken sick, very bad in* 
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deed, after the wedding-breakfast — some old 
complaint, they Bay, requiring great skill iii 
surgery, he suffers from — and the two left 
for London at once; and there they are this 
moment, at John Steadman's hotel, too, as snug 
as you please. There's news for you I" 

" Well, it's so seldom I bother me head even 
thinking of the miserable creature, that I didn't 
miss him off the barrack-yard," said the Major, 
apologetically, " and that's the truth. But it's 
all the better they're gone for a bit, and — God 
forgive me ! — if they stay a good while, or may- 
be altogether, away — well, there'd be no great 
loss to anyone, and maybe a deal of gain to a 
few. But sure, if they're off for a bit, Katy, 
we'd best let things just take their chance for a 
while, and then, if I see I ought to say a word 
to the young fellow, why, who so glad as Mick 
Kavanagh ?" 

" Perhaps you can do no better than that, 
Mick," she thoughtfully said; and the Major 
bustled away to his pay-office, while his sturdy 
wife — as good and honest a soul as ever 
breathed — set about the daily tasks with which, 
in the interests of her neighbours, quite as much 
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as of herself, she filled up the measure of her 
life. 

As time went on, so increased these floating 
rumours about Pitzallan. Intangible at first — 
mere motes, as it were, visible only in the 
strongest beams of light when purposely looked 
for — they gradually gained in consistency, body, 
strength, and number, until the whole regiment 
became impregnated with the idea that there 
was, as Mrs. Kavanagh had long ago put it, 
with a very different meaning, however, " some- 
thing queer" about the junior Captain that 
needed clearing up. No one could exactly say 
where, these shadowy tales had first taken their 
origin ; no one could put his finger on any other 
person and say truthfully, " From him or her 
did the news come to me ;" and no one could 
give at all a lucid, plain outline of what was 
really the thought of his mind. Captain Fitz- 
allan had exchanged from regiment to regiment 
so often before he had finally landed in the 
"Eagles," that very few — none, in fact — were 
able to trace his career with even tolerable dis-» 
tinctnees ; nor did anyone, as is sometimes the 
case with a poor man, care for the trouble of 
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hunting up the antecedents of an officer who 
joined his new regiment with all the honours of 
a well-known name, and with wealth far in ex- 
cess of that which is usually to be found in a 
Line regiment, no matter how " crack " it may 
be. In the eyes of Christians— 'practical ones, 
not mere professors— -charity covers a multitude 
of sins, but its action in that respect is simply 
as a farthing rushlight to an electric lamp when 
compared with the concealing powers of wealth 
in the eyes of worldlings. It matters not a jot, 
at first, who or what one is when he joins so- 
ciety with a heavy banker's account, for then 
he is certain to be received with open arms, and 
" no questions asked ;" and it is only when, if 
ever, the first gilt of his riches comes to be 
worn off, that people begin to ask : Whence 
came this man ? Where goeth he 1 What has 
he done in the past f And, in nine cases out of 
ten, not even those simple queries are put, un- 
less the nouveau riche, or the Johnny Newcome, 
happens to have got foul of some malicious per- 
son, who rakes up mud in revenge for wrong 
done, or even for a slight fancied rather than 
offered. 
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Such had been Fitzallan's case, almost from 
the first. It was known that he had seen a 
good deal of active service in the Indian Mutiny 
— his medals, and Hart's Army List, were evi- 
dences of that fact ; it was known that he was 
in some way connected with old General Fitz- 
allan, who had left him his name and money, 
under stringent conditions, such as old soldiers 
are very apt to impose upon young ones ; it was 
known that the new arrival absolutely revelled 
in money, and no one, therefore, was at the small- 
est trouble to look more closely into his affairs. 

That is to say, none of what may be called 
the rank and file of the officers bothered their 
heads in the least about his antecedents, or 
cared one jot for anything but the glittering 
present ; it was not so, however, with one of their 
number, and his wife — with Mr. and Mrs. Wrig- 
ley — who could not forget the actual damage 
done to them by the fact of Colonel Calverley 
allowing the vacancy to go by purchase outside 
of the regiment, when he could easily, if he 
chose, have procured the Captaincy for Wrig- 
ley, the senior lieutenant; nor could they, 
Christians as they so undoubtedly were, at all re- 
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press an intense personal bitterness towards the 
young officer who, glittering with honour, gold, 
youth, and the delightful appreciation of his 
new comrades, went fluttering oyer their header 
somewhat like a melodramatic angel, and was 
at* once taken to the hearts of all ; while they — 
the good and patient and much-deserving 
Wrigleys — were, to use a very graphic, if very 
vulgar expression, " left out in the cold/' It 
has often been remarked that no people hate so 
thoroughly, so warmly, so conscientiously, as 
those who feel themselves, often vainly, assured 
of salvation ; they seem to think that because 
they are, in their own opinion, . the chosen of 
Heaven, they are bound to disregard all the 
laws of Christ laid down for the guidance and 
rule of mere sinners ; and they, in full belief 
that they are only doing what is quite right and 
proper, give way to an earnestness of hate in 
regard to those who are supposed to be standing 
in their way, which is quite denied to everyday 
mortals. 

So it had been with the Wrigleys. They had 
looked upon themselves as deeply wronged by 
all concerned in the transfer of Captain Fitz- 
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allan to the " Eagles," and, assured of their pre- 
destined position in the Kingdom of Heaven, they 
saw no wrong whatever, but rather the reverse, 
in giving their malice and spite full play to- 
wards all implicated, from the Commander-in- 
chief himself down to Fitz — not by any means 
forgetting Colonel Calverley^an route. Those 
two evil qualities grew with what they fed 
upon. When the first faint hints of secret evil 
had reached their ears from Dr. Creasey and 
Maggie Smythe — hints thrown out, or, rather, 
placed in existence without very, tangible inten- 
tion, — they had eagerly grasped them, and 
made the most of them, had followed 
them up as [ practically and as closely as pos- 
sible ; and thus, without at first any deliberate 
intention of doing injury or injustice, but by the 
mere growth of their human mental wickedness, 
they had made out to their own perfect satis- 
faction an elaborate case of such magnitude as 
to be of a most serious nature to all concerned 
in it. A bit had been heard here, a portion 
picked up there, a piece ferreted out in the 
other place, until eventually, with much care 
and industry, had been manufactured a com- 
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plete net of so-called facts, which quite as much 
astonished those who had produced it as it 
would have startled those who were the sub- 
jects of it, had the latter become acquainted 
with its full details. And yet the Wrigleys, al- 
most from the commencement, had become little 
more than tools — sharp and pointed ones, how- 
ever — in the hands of Dr. Creasey ; for, though 
they knew it not, he was the one who first 
gave practical direction and impetus to their 
malice, and he it was who had, with the utmost 
skill and apparent total indifference, if not 
ignorance, directed every one of their efforts 
towards unravelling a tale which, but for him, 
would probably have remained buried for ever. 
But with the completion of the web came 
danger. They had commenced with what 
promised to be a mere scandal or ugly piece of 
gossip, such as barrack-yards know only too 
well ; they found themselves, when they thought 
they were near the completion of their self-im- 
posed labours — "duties" they queerly called 
them — pursuing a course which was in the highest 
degree dangerous, inasmuch as it led, in the most 
wholesale manner, to the destruction of charao- 
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ter, property, and the general estimation of the 
world. That they were somewhat dismayed 
with the result was only natural, but not for 
that could they have held back their hands for 
one second, had not other influences been brought 
to bear. Dr. CSreasey had got all he wanted out 
of his sleuth-hounds— his great difficulty now 
was to hold them back from slaughtering the 
game too soon ; and it is almost needless to say 
that the female, rather than the male, gave him, 
on this point, the greatest trouble. He could, 
and, as we have seen, did work effectually on 
the fears of Richard, but it was a different 
matter altogether with that highly-nerved 
creature Amelia Wrigley, and the doctor was in 
constant anxiety lest she should blurt things 
out before they were sufficiently ripe to yield a 
fair return of fruit. Thus it was that he had 
gladly helped the pair to the " emergent " 
medical certificate, which sent them flying off to 
London on the evening of the wedding break- 
fast, and he thanked his stars that his assumed 
intimate knowledge of recondite old Indian 
oomplaints had enabled him so readily to dispose 
for the present of a couple who might have 
vol. n. b 
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ruined his schemes irretrievably by too premature 
disclosures. 

' What they, and he (though he took remarka- 
bly good care to keep as far in the background 
as possible) had already suffered to become 
known regarding their victims was, if unpleasant 
and so curious as to lead inquiry on, of the 
vaguest possible description; and there were 
hardly three officers in the regiment who really 
had even a faint idea of the true merits of the 
case. First, it was whispered that young Fitz- 
allan had no right to either the name he had as- 
sumed, or to the money that he had received ; 
next, that he was a " ranker," who had risen by 
good fortune rather than by merit ; then that his 
birth was exceedingly dubious, if not the lowest 
of the low — that in fact, neither he, nor anyone 
else, really knew what his exact parentage was ; 
and finally, it seemed to leak out rather than be 
spoken by anyone, that his relationship to 
Colonel Calverley, though neither of them was 
just now aware of it, was of a closer nature than 
seemed at all possible. No one could be found 
openly repeating these things ; no one seemed 
to be sure whence they emanated, or when they 
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began to be first known ; no one could say that 
anyone in particular started them, carried them, 
or added to them — there they were, permeating 
the regimental atmosphere, but as untraceable 
and unattributable as the passing miasma of de- 
cay which at times is to be detected in even the 
sweetest scented garden. Everyone seemed 
perfectly well aware of the rumours ; everyone 
did his best to make it appear that he knew 
something at least about them, but nothing of 
their origin, — no man in the corps could have 
written down a distinct statement as to what 
they really were, in black and white; but 
everyone seemed also to know that sooner or 
later an exposi must come, and that, to use the 
words of Billy Somerton, " 'Gad I devil of a row 
i — must be, you know. Old Chief and young 
Fitz, and don't know who — all the fat in the 
fire, 'egad ! and no pitch hot !" which jumbling 
of two old saws was about as comprehensible as 
was the matter to which Billy referred. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



HUNTED DOWN. 



COLONEL DE COURGE YCALVERLEYcame 
back from his "between returns" spell of 
leave in tolerably fair spirits and temper, and 
with a far more indulgent feeling towards Jack 

4 

Panlton than had been the ease when he left 
Cfaorlbury. As the Colonel remarked to his 
ally, Mrs. Pemmican, on his first visit to that 
many-tongued lady, ** The d d fellow, 'egad, 
has made his bed— this misalliance, which will 
drag him down— let him He on it. What is it 
to me or the regiment? The man's a fool ; she 
was a designing minx, and there's an end of it, 
'egad t" which pleasant sentiment was cordially 
re-echoed by the lady to whom he was paying 
his respects on the day in question. In truth, 
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Mm. Pemmican would hare given the Colonel 
some little idea of a bed which she rather rat* 
raised than knew — for regimental secrets were 
kept very close in the " Eagles "— was in pre* 
paration for himself but that she thought it 
best to allow the old man some little repose on 
his return, just to let him have ample time to 
fall onoe again under the full fascination of her 
own social charms, when she could at any time 
enjoy his discomfiture, made all the more pi- 
quant by the fact of his having chuckled with 
herself over similar unfortunate disclosures re- 
garding other people. Besides that, she really 
could get at nothing that would bear repeating, 
and she was far too much a woman of the 
world to go into the market of damaged repu* 
tations with goods that were, practically speak* 
jng, not saleable. 80 she made up her mind to 
spare the Colonel a little longer, and in the 
meantime she placed him au courant with all the 
local scandal of the day, polished and set off 
with auch bits of general news of a wholesale 
class which came to her from many dubious 
friends throughout the realm. She did, how-* 
ever, drop him a hint or two about Fitzallan 
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being likely to get into hot water ; but a* she 
had always a decided dislike to that young 
man— for the reason, most probably, that he 
would never take the slightest notice of her 
own painted self— the Colonel pooh-poohed her 
covert insinuations, and, indeed, seemed to un- 
derstand them only to mean that Fitz was in 
some risk of working back again into the old 
groove from which Lady Clara Burton had ex- 
tricated him so quietly, yet so dexterously. 

Nevertheless, there was a painful — perhaps 
"unpleasant" would be the better word— im- 
pression left on Calverley's mind, and as he 
betook himself home, he began to think that it 
would perhaps be as well if matters between 
Clara and Fitz could be gently pushed forward 
to a crisis. He felt that all danger of a too 
open advocacy of a union between the young 
people on his own part had long been passed ; 
he bad watched the two with all the keen ob- 
servation of which he was master, and satisfied 
himself that they were too far gone in that 
madness— of which he himself had never expe- 
rienced the slightest pang— called love, to re* 
trace their steps now in consequence of any 
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fayour or any opposition on his side ; and ac- 
cordingly he commenced to throw in their way 
as many delicate opportunities and chances as 
young people in the turtle-dove state could 
possibly desire. 

The Colonel was a born diplomate, and no- 
thing gave him greater pleasure than " arrange 
ing " little affairs in need of gentle and judicious 
manipulation. Few could beat him at the 
practice, and, better than that, few could find 
out that he was really the craftsman who was 
pulling the ropes which set the puppets a* 
dancing. 

Major Houghton was despatched to the west 
of Scotland on a salmon-fishing expedition, but, 
to the worthy field-officer's dismay, the requi-? 
site leave was burdened with the company of 
his amiable spouse, who had somehow discover; 
ed that her system required bracing, her com? 
plexion clearing, and her strength re-invigorate 
ing — and where were these valuable processes 
to be so well commenced as amidst the life- 
giving breezes of the Highlands ? 

Lady Clara, in similar fashion, became imbued 
with the idea that she had of late far too much 
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neglected her riding exercise, more especially as 
regarded the hunting-field ; and, with many a 
lament and laugh over her laeinees, she renewed 
her acquaintanceship with the chase, just when 
the season was approaching its end, and now 
never missed a day, so as to make up for lost 
time. Her youthful ladyship, who had shown 
the way over some of the stiftest country in 
Ireland, rather astonished the Chorlshire dam* 
sels by her equestrian feats, and it was (by the 
men — the women were silent on the point) 
voted an immense mistake for her to hare §o 
long hid her riding lights under a bushel, when 
she was so well qualified to be Mistress of the 
Hunt in the fullest meaning of the term. The 
Colonel always went with her to Meet himself 
but his hunting days — never very brilliant, for 
in truth the pleasures he had all his life been 
addicted to had been more those of the drawing* 
room than of the field — were long gone past, 
and he contented himself with the sherry-and- 
biscuit-dispeneing portion of the business from 
his own mail-phaeton, or with toddling about 
from carriage to carriage before the hounds 
threw off, rather than with any active share in 
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the sport itself. On these occasions Lady Clara 
— mounted on a splendid chestnut Irish mare, 
of which animals she was the proud mistress of 
two — was consigned to the care of one of the 
"Eagles," most often, bat not by any means 
always, Captain Fitzallan ; and as long as she 
was returned to Head Quarters — sound, and 
hale, and joyous as a successful Diana — before 
nightfall, the Colonel was well content, and re- 
warded her escort with a recherchi little dinner, 
a bottle of some very prime old port, and (if she 
was not too tired, and she seldom was when 
Fitzallan was the happy guest) with a little of 
Lady Clara's exquisite music. For that young 
lady could, if she chose, sing the soul out of a 
gorilla, while her touch upon the pianoforte 
was soft and gentle as the falling of snow-flakes 
on the early crocuses of Spring. 

In pursuance of the same plan the Colonel 
commenced to give neat and tasty receptions. 
Not evening parties — they were far too lively 
and brilliant to be cursed with that dull epi- 
thet of dulness; nor yet balls— though he 
would readily have given half-a-dozen or a 
dozen, if his means would have permitted the 
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expense— bat really receptions, where the guests 
were limited in numbers, carefully selected, and 
were placed thoroughly at ease, through the 
entire absence of formality* There was some 
excellent music, impromptu dances of exceeding 
liveliness, daintily set-out buffet refreshments, 
and a pleasant, homely tone, which made these 
little affairs such gems that an invitation to 
one was as eagerly sought after in Chorlshire— 
the townfolk were rigidly excluded— as tickets 
for Almack's used to be in long bygone days. 
The Colonel knew, no one better, that a fresh 
young girl never looks more charming than 
when doing the blushing honours of mistress 
of the house, and in truth there were few could 
perform them with a more pleasing grace than 
Lady Clara Burton. 

It was one of the last Meets of the season, held 
about five miles from Chorlbury, and there was 
an immense concourse of all classes present. 
The Spring was beginning to make itself felt. 
The hedges were just tinged with green here 
and there, and before long it was evident they 
would be too " blind " to allow of hunting. The 
grass was shooting everywhere ; the birds were 
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commencing to make their domestic arrange- 
ments for the season ; all nature was revivify- 
ing, and with it the hearts of the youthful and 
the innocent sprang into the full joy of the 
happy coming season of love-making. For 
that process is, much more than people im- 
agine, a thing of seasons and of instinct, rather 
than an ethereal birth of two souls in unison ; 
and m Spring young people come together 
with far greater pleasure and sprightliness than 
at any other period of the year. 

After all, who can make love in November, 
with a bad cold in one's head, and a thick fog 
choking up one's lungs t How can the heart 
and the tongue speak of the warmth of personal 
devotion, when the frame is shivering, and the 
nose red with nipping frost t It is not in 
human nature, and thus it is that we find the 
happy Spring-time the most pleasant, as well 
as the most natural, for the pastime of court* 
ing. 

So thought Captain Fitzallan, as he rode by 
the side of Lady Clara Burton on that morning, 
and it may be fairly surmised that her ladyship 
was not altogether a stranger to kindred 
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thoughts. The particular chestnut mare which 
just then had the honour of hearing her lady* 
•hip happened to he in a fidgetty humour, and 
the pair had in consequence remored out of the 
throng round the farm-house, where the Meet 
was being held. Lady Clara was humouring 
Stella as much as possible ; but in spite of her 
efforts, that ladylike steed persisted in 
wildly at the bit, in tossing her head, wl 
her tail, and behaving in about as restless a 
manner as she possibly could. 

" She will be all right when we throw ott," said 
Fitz ; u it won't be long now." 

" I hope not ; my arms are quite tired. Be 
quiet, Stella, will you I Soh! Hob, tbenP 
and Lady Clara patted the brilliant silky coat 
of the favourite. 

" There goes the deer-cart "—it should have 
been mentioned that the best Meets in Chorl- 
ahire were those of the stag-hounds — " there it 
goes !" cried Pitz. " We shall soon be off now* 
and Miss Stella will be at peace." 

" You've queer ideas of peace, Captain Fits* 
allan — tearing across country at steeple-chaa* 
speed !" said Lady Clara, a trifle maliciously* ; 
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" It will be peace to her, Lady Clara— some- 
thing after the style of Lady Constance in King 
John : ' War, war I no [peace t Peace is to me 
a war !' " 

" Indeed ! And pray where did yon get that 
quotation ?" 

" Oh, Lady Clara I I am ashamed of you Y r 
he laughed out. "I'm afraid you don't read 
your Shakespeare." 

" No, indeed I do not — steady, steady, Stella,, 
good girl! — I've too much to do; besides, I 
did read some of the plays once." 

"Too much to do! Why, what on earth 
have you to do but to amuse yourself t" 

"Don't be inquisitive, sir," she playfully re- 
plied ; " I have a great deal to do ; and even if 
I hadn't, I wouldn't waste my time on mere 
amusements— even on excessive reading — I hate 
them!" 

That declaration did not in the least astonish 
Fitzallan. You see, he had somehow come to 
make a study of this girl's character, and he 
had long ago found in it a depth that was not 
even to be suspected by a mere casual acquaint- 
ance—a depth, indeed, that he, with all his 
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study, could not at all fathom. Still he thought 
he would keep the ball rolling. 

"Hate amusements I Then, Lady Clara, 
you might be a regular devotee, with a poke- 
bonnet." 

" I might very easily be worse," she replied, 
-with a little sigh which he could not compre- 
hend ; " only I should never be good enough." 

" Don't say that, Lady Clara," he hastily in- 
terrupted— u please don't say that ; it hurts me 
to have you think so of yourself. You are good 
enough for anything in this world; only too 
good — and — and — if I didn't think so — I 

wouldn't say so." 

His tone was too earnest for trifling , nor did 
she, indeed, now feel the slightest desire for 
anything but such earnestness — for, in the 
stage of mutual intimacy these two had long 
since arrived at, the emotion of one mind sym- 
pathises with that of the other, and they are, in 
a certain measure, already one. The general 
character of the thoughts is the same, but of 
course — else the thinkers would not be human 
—it must vary in detail. 

" I wish I was so," she said, " in reality ; I 
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should like to be very, very good. I don't 
mean in the every-day, wiahy-washy way of 
ladies abort us, who make such a fuss about 
dressing up a church at Christmas and Easter, 
and about giving out money and coals and 
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blankets and things they have bought with 
other people's money " 

Fitz laughed out. 

"You don't believe, then, in that sort of 
second-hand charity t" he interrupted. 

"No, indeed I do not;" and Stella received 
an extra jerk by way of emphasis, which made 
thart skittish creature more fidgetty than ever. 
"Soh! Steady, Stella! — steady! — I do not, 
indeed, believe in it," she went on; "and 
when I said I should like to be really good, I 
meant something very different from that kind 
of thing." 

There was just a slight soupgon of contempt 
in the quivering of her ladyship's nostril, and it 
is more than probable that any Lady Bountiful 
overhearing her would have felt rather unpleas- 
ant. Fitz thought he might as well bring this 
new phase of thought to a crisis. 

" Do you mind telling me, exactly, what you 
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do mean ?" he asked, with some alight tone of 
persistence. 

" You'd only laugh at me if I did!" 

" No, I should not. I respect you — pardon 
me— too much for that, I hope, Lady Clara." 

" Oh 1 it's nothing bat my folly," she evaded, 
with a short, uneasy laugh; "believe that I 
meant nothing, Captain Fitaallan, and then," 
she added, with a spioe of archness, " you can't 
be far wrong/' 

u No^" he said gravely, " I won't. I have a 
reason for asking you, and I shall take it as a 
great favour if you will tell me." 

"Oh I it's not worth making a fuss about, 
either way. Of course I would like to be good, 
to do something worth doing, not to be a mere 
flashy, idle ' young lady,' but to be a little dif- 
ferent — a little more — more——" 

"Shall I help you?" 

"If you can" she answered, smiling even 
through the difficulty in which she had engaged 
herself. 

" Ton won't think me impertinent f " 

" I will if you are so I" 

"Well, don't laugh at me; but I fancy what 
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you mean is that you would like to go in for some 
of that extra — ultra— I mean, that you would~ 
in fact, that you have a weakness for that nun- 
sort of business, so common now." 

Oh, did not the hot blood rush and surge and 
flow and glow under the dark skin ? And did 

« 

not the eyes sink, as it seemed, into the very 
earth? And did not the emotion send great 
founts of water flooding to the eyelids which 
yet had the strength to hold them back f He 
had guessed the secret of that young girl's heart, 
or rather what she thought was the secret of her 
heart, buried deep down and unknown to all 
mankind ; and the shock of learning that he — 
he from whom of all the world she would, some- 
how, have wished to conceal it-had become 
aware of it, was to her intensely painfuL 

He thought he had made some gross blunder, 
had wounded her severely, and he hastened to 
set matters rigHt Again, 

** I beg your pardon, I'm sure, Lady Clara* I 
hope I've not offended you ? I spoke thought- 
lessly, and perhaps I should not have been so 
rude as to make gaesees at your meaning. Pray 
forgive me t" 

VOL. II. F 
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There was a pleading in the tone that no 
woman could resist, if there ever was any reason 
for resistance ; there was a look of deep concern 
in the shaded blue eyes ; the glorious smile was 
banished from the face, and in its place 
there was nothing but the dark shadow of 
trouble. She had calmed herself in a wonder- 
fully short space of time, and when she spoke 
there was nothing noticeable but increased 
gentleness and a deprecatory smile. 

"There's nothing to forgive. Only you've 
found me out; and it rather startled me to 
think that you should be able to guess my 
thoughts so well. I have a weakness for that 
' nun-sort of business,' as you so politely call it." 

The laugh ending the sentence told him that 
he was forgiven, but the decided tone of her 
ladyship was by no means so pleasant to his 
feeling. 

"But, Lady Clara — in earnest — surely you 
don't mean to say that you would go and lock 
yourself up in one of those confounded " 

She held up a warning finger, by way of 
keeping him off dangerous ground. 

"Beg pardon, I'm sure," he went on, con- 
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fosedly ; " I didn't mean that ; but though you 
may have a fancy " 

" It's more than a * fancy.' " 

"Well, a desire; — though you may have a 
sort of desire to be an active worker like those 
ladies — admirable creatures, no doubt, — you 
know, of course, that it would never do — in fact, 
that you couldn't ?" 

" I only know," she answered, with something 
of a sigtfc " that I am not good enough yet, and 
I fear I never shall be ; but I will try." 

"Nonsense, Lady Clara!" he cried, quite 
carried away by his feelings. "You know 
you never would be allowed to make such 
a " 

He stopped suddenly in dismay ; she laughed 
outright, and the mischievous thought lit up 
every line and dimple of her sweet face. 

" * Such a fool of yourself I' How compliment- 
ary, Captain Fitzallan I Do be quiet, Stella !" 

" Well, but it is that, Lady Clara," he went on, 
doggedly, u now you have put the words into 
my mouth ; and you know, quite as well as I 
do, that such an idea never could be per- 
mitted." 

f2 
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" Why t " she asked, half dreamily, though a 
hunting-saddle on a fidgetty Irish mare is 
hardly an appropriate place for visions. 

* Why t — why t How could you be spared t 
How oould we— things — go on without you? 
And oh! Lady Clara — forgive me if I hurt 
you, but I cannot help it — how on earth oould 
I bear the loss?" And his eyes glared at 
her more like those of a tiger about to be 
deprived of its prey than of a young gentle- 
man talking of the possible retirement of a 
young lady into a convent. Ton see, this man, 
calmly though he had led up to the " convent 
business," was pretty well mad with a long-con- 
cealed (for good reasons) love for this woman, 
and at last had his hot passion overmastered 
him. He was no longer a man — he was an 
animal ; and until the fit of temporary insanity 
should pass away, he was as incapable of lis- 
tening to reason as is the beast of the field. 

Lady Clara Burton gave a sort of jump in her 
saddle that sent Stella up on her hind legs in 
a second ; nor was her ladyship altogether sorry, 
for it gave her a moment to collect her thoughts. 
Fitzallan sprang from his saddle in a moment, 
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and leaving his own horse, a steady-going old 
hunter, safe not to stir, he rushed over and 
dragged the recalcitrant Stella down to her pro* 
per level again ; then the eyes of the two young- 
persons met, and all - the nun-sort of business M 
took wings unto itself and flew away, to possess 
the heart of some other maiden who, like Lady 
Clara, was blessed with very grand and lofty 
ideas, entirely in the abstract, of the virgin 
state, until the weakness of human nature 
should overpower the conceptions of the soul, 
and a pitiful human hankering supersede in toto 
the maiden aspirations after an ideal per- 
fection. 

-For Lady Clara Burton's mental state had, 
for a long time past, been one that, if peculiar, 
is by no means uncommon with young ladies. 
Her innate goodness of heart and purity of 
soul had, from an early period, led her to the 
belief that it was almost her duty to devote her- 
self to the higher works of religion ; and she had 
such an admiration for those who had been en- 
abled to cast away the things of the world that 
nothing would satisfy her soul but harbouring 

the thought that she was meant to go and do 
likewise. 
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But, in truth, that conception was only the 
result of a high appreciation of the value of god- 
liness and self-abnegation, and there were few 
girls, perhaps, who were really less fitted for the 
state she so much admired than Lady Clara Bur- 
ton. She was intensely human ; her passions 
were strong ; her taste for the pleasures of the 
world was not to be denied, for the reason that 
it was more the keen enjoyment of a pure- 
minded girl than the craving after excitement 
of the hackneyed worldling; and thus it came to 
pass that, while she aspired to and really al- 
most persuaded herself that it was her duty to 
embrace a sort of Florence Nightingale life, there 
were very few girls more positively and ob- 
viously intended for the world which — after the 
due rounding off of corners and the smoothing 
of rough places that human cares inevitably 
bring about she was eminently fitted not only 
to adorn — but improve. Such a spiritual condi- 
tion may seem contradictory, but it is not so 
when it comes to be examined into ; and exam- 
ples are to be found every day, and in almost 
every family. 

Long ago, then, though she was in entire 
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ignorance of the fact, had this Lady Clara fallen 
in love with this plain but manly and honest 
Captain Fitzallan, with his glorious smile ; and 
long ago had her fete, in that respect, been as 
irretrievably fixed as if she had gone to the man, 
cast herself at his feet, and told him she loved 
him. It was a fact, and no less a fact because 
neither of the parties knew it, that she had 
chosen him out of all the men fluttering around, 
her, quite as much if not more than he had 
chosen her ; and if it be alleged by any shallow- 
minded person that therein had Lady Clara 
evinced an unladylike spirit and an unmaidenly 
heart, it can only be said that such a person is 
truly shallow, and knows very little indeed of 
the human (female) heart. 

But however that may be, the fact remains 
that Lady Clara's affections had long ago 
settled themselves on Captain Fitzallan ; that 
his, in spite of many a severe strugle with him- 
self, of which more hereafter, had behaved in 
a similarly unreasonable manner in her re- 
gard ; and that what had come out at this Meet 
of the staghounds was a mere accident, 
which must have occurred sooner or later — 
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and more probably the sooner than the later. 

There is not the slightest necessity for setting 
down the feeble remarks uttered by her lady- 
ship in reply to Fita's passionate question as to 
how he was to bear her loss, if she went into a 
convent ; she never knew herself exactly what 
she said or did ; only she felt like a great crimi- 
nal who was moat decidedly sacrificing God to 
Mammon ; and she, in her own estimation at 
least, increased her wickedness by giving way 
unreservedly to the pleadings of her lover — in 
feet, the two that day became engaged, and 
there was an end of the matter. 

As for hunting, that was a mere farce. They 
started well enough, and only too gladly, for 
they feared public notice ; but at the first check; 
they simultaneously discovered that there was 
little chance of holding a good position in the 
run — something got wrong with both the nags; 
the fast-greening lanes became far more pleasant 
than the wild helter-skelter of the fields ; they 
lost their way home— of course — and, in point, 
of fact, they did not turn up at head-quarter* 
until old Calverley was inwardly cursing himself, 
into fits at their prolonged absence. 
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Bat with half an eye did that old campaigner 
learn how the land lay. He had never, as he 
more forcibly than elegantly expressed it, made 
a d ■■■ d fool of himself spooning on any girl 
in that sort of way ; but he was too much of a 
man of the world not to readily detect the 
symptoms in others ; and Lady Clara Burton 
and* Fitz had hardly presented themselves, 
before the Colonel came to know that the 
latest and greatest desire of his heart- 
indeed one of the very few pure desires that 
tough and withered organ bad ever been inti- 
mate with — was already, as far as it could be, 
accomplished. He was too wise, however, to 
pretend to notice anything out of the way; 
only that he kissed Clara with a tenderness that 
had something of unusual warmth in the 
caress; that his hand-shake administered to 
Fitz was more hearty than that young officer 
had ever previously experienced ; and that his 
invitation to come over to dinner in his quarters 
was more urgently put than was customary. 
That urgency was not at all needed. Fitz had 
determined, if the Colonel did not ask him 
formally, to invite himself ; for he had a good 
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deal to say to the old man, and he wisely con- 
sidered that he could say it with greater ease 
and' flow over the Colonel's old port and 
walnuts than with any other concomitants. 

As for Lady Clara, she was in a sort of stupe- 
fied state, and it would be hard to say — certain- 
ly she would not have told it herself— whether 
she would have preferred to enjoy the society 
of her now declared lover in her guardian's 
house that evening, or to go to bed and dream 
over all that the day had brought to pass. She 
did, however, thoroughly delight in the former 
contingency ; but there was a mad surging of 
the blood and a wild fluttering at the heart as 
she rose, after dinner, to retire to the drawing- 
room, for she felt that as soon as her back was 
turned Fitzallan would have to tell the Colonel 
the whole tale; and she blushed painfully to 
think, fallaciously, of course, that her guardian 
should now, for the first time, come to know of 
her "wickedness." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MISS WYATT ASTONISHES THE DOCTOR. 

TT had not been a happy time, since that wed* 
-*- ding-breakfast, with Miss Esther Wyatt- 
The shock she had sustained had been very 
severe. All the calculations of her later years, 
studiously laboured at to secure rest and silence 
and peace for the remainder of her life, had 
been in a moment upset by Dr. Creasey, and so 
she began to think that her familiar Fate was 
using her rather badly. Not that she complain- 
ed — the killing doctrine, to whose cold and 
ghastly tenets she had forced her strong mind 
into submission, forbade any such weakness as 
qomplaint ; bat she felt a greater difficulty in 
bowing her head, and in uttering her usual 
formula, "All is Fate r 
Hers was no simple namby-pamby case of hys- 
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terical nervousness, brought on by climate and 
self-indulgence, as is only too often the case with 
ladies who have resided for a time in the East, — 
her malady was the deep-seated wearing one of 
the heart ; and it was just because her heart had 
been wild, and strong, and fierce, and because her 
nature had been — so at least it seemed — almost 
untameable, that she suffered so cruelly from 
recollections of the past whenever they came 
up again, fresh and hideous, before her mind. 
Her bodily health, except so far as the reader 
knows otherwise, was, as a rule, exceedingly 
good ; but the spirit, feeding on its own half 
real, half imagined wrongs, the slights and in- 
sults, and neglects and contempts, that had been 
passed upon it, imperious and imperial in its 
nature — was a tortured one on earth, and could 
perhaps be aptly compared to nothing but the 
battling, unoonquered wild-bird which beats 
itself gradually to death in its frantic struggles, 
against the bars of a cage it can neither burst 
nor tear asunder. This fellow, Creasey, 
knew the woman well. He had known her in 
the early India days, when — a gloriously hand- 
some creature, but of devilish pride and spirit — 
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she had encountered the man who had mocked 
her, deceived her, and held her tip to the scorn 
and ridicule of the world — at least, she believed 
he had, and that, to her, was quite the same 
thing ; and Greasey had so worked upon that 
knowledge, and upon his farther knowledge of 
the wild, mad, ravening desire of her soul for 
complete oblivion as to what had passed, that 
he experienced little or no difficulty in turning 
the facts to his own great pecuniary benefit, and 
indeed in almost living on a wretched woman, 
whose self-consuming passions, even in her latter 
days, deprived her of the brain-power which she 
was otherwise possessed of — even in a very 
unusual degree. 

He had worked his mine carefully, and with 
the keenest skill. His advances, when he first 
became acquainted with her on her return to 
England, had been very cautious, but bold, and 
well calculated to frighten — or to crush, rather, 
for she was not at all easy to scare — a spirit 
only and ever anxious to lave itself in the dews 
of Nepenthe. He had accomplices, of course— 
what villain is ever without them ? — but they 
were at first studiously kept in the background,. 
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and with Creasey alone did Esther Wyatt on 
that leading occasion think she had to deal, 
because with the very few others who had been 
acquainted with what her twisted mind was 
pleased to consider as her life-long disgrace, she 
thought she had completely arranged, or that 
they were all separated, dead, or shrouded in 
the impenetrable gloom of the past. She 
foolishly, nay madly — for the act was little 
abort of positive insanity — bought this Creasey 
off with every penny she could then lay her 
hands on. She had arranged to make him, " for 
medical attendance/' a certain fixed allowance 
out of the annuity left her by General Fitzallan, 
with whom she had served as governess; and 
then she settled down at "The Pines," with 
her books and her morbid recollections, to seek 
in the cursed doctrines of Fatalism that mental 
repose and forgetfulness which there was not 
the remotest chance of her ever so obtaining. 
Her annuity, a charge on the fortune to which 
young Fitzallan of " The Eagles " had succeed- 
ed, was paid her with the regularity of clock- 
work ; and with a like regularity did a portion 
of it — although she had by that time discovered 
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that Creasey had a partner — find its way into 
the hands of the doctor of The Fencibles ; and 
so had things between the two gone on for 
many years past — a vicious as well as foolish 
compact, sooner or later certain of disruption, 
and a sure source of future disagreement 
between the contracting parties. 

The time for that disruption and disagree- 
ment had now arrived, and when Dr. Creasey 
had, at Jack Paulton's wedding-breakfast, 
demanded a from Esther a fresh sum of money, to 
meet the financial crisis from which he was 
suffering, he knew perfectly well that between 
him and her there must be a final ending, and 
that almost at once. He could force the money 
from her, he thought ; but he also thought it 
not at all unlikely that she would break up her 
establishment at " The Pines," and betake her- 
self once more to a wandering career, whither- 
soever her diseased imagination desired, or 
her attenuated purse would allow. He was by 
no means the character to " spare man in his 
anger, or woman in his lust," and indeed there 
were more reasons than one why he should 
just now like to squeeze all he could out of 
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Esther, and then see her well out of the country 
—or, at least, out of Chorlbury. 

With such amiable ideas he had, as arranged, 
proceeded to ''The Pines," and was met in 
* manner he was not prepared for. She begged 
for more time to think over what she could do ; 
she condescended even to {dead with him for a 
prolonged period, for consideration as well as 
for calculation into her real resources ; but she 
could not, at first, gain her end, because there 
could be no doubt whatever that Creasey was, 
this time, really in dire Btraits, and required im- 
mediate relief if he was to be saved, and thus 
prevented from further destroying the peace of 
her life. Eventually, however, she obtained a 
respite for three months, by going security for 
the doctor to a local money-lender, who 
advanced sufficient funds (on receiving the 
interest in advance from Esther, who had a 
hard matter to scrape it together), to enable the 
doctor to stop the mouths of his most pressing 
creditors. Towards the end of that time he 
went to receive his final answer from Esther, 
• when he was greeted by Maggie Smythe with 
the news that her mistress had gone up to 
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London for a few day*, without saying exactly 
to what part, or for how long, and had left 
a letter for the doctor in case he should call. 

"An' there's another she enclosed to me 
this mornin', to give you when you called/' 

" Two letters !" 

Dr. Creasey was, to use his own expression, 
" flung on his beam-ends " by this totally un- 
expected news, and it was some moments 
before he could collect his thoughts. The very 
last thing in the world he had anticipated was 
the forestalling of the decrees of Fate by Esther 
in this unaccountable manner, and he really 
felt hurt that he should have so misled himself* 
Besides that, he had never known her to leave 
the neighbourhood since she had settled down 
at " The Pines," and he seemed instinctively to 
be now aware that her affairs must be by np 
means in such an easy state as be had imagin- 
ed, or she would never have taken so decisive a 
step. 

" But where are these precious letters, Mag 1" 
he asked, wiping his forehead with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

u They're on the mankeU-pieoe, an* there must 

vol. n. <* 
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be some pretty stiff writiri' in the first one, too, 
for I never saw the Missus in such a pucker as 
she was over it." 

"Perhaps you've been looking what's in it?" 
he quickly asked, with his keen glance piercing 
the woman. 

" Not I, Creasey," she said indifferently ; " I 
never had much love for spellin' out writin', as 
you know well ; an' even if I wanted to, she put 
her own big seal on it, so I couldn't." 

" All right, Mag, I was only joking ; let me 
have it ?" 

" Won't you come in ? A rest'U do you good 
after your ride, an' she's left some prime sherry 
open." 

Dr. Creasey gave his horse to a boy who was 
hanging about the place, and made his way to 
Esther's old-fashioned sanctum, where he found 
the letters, just as Maggie had said. 

V Leave me, Mag, like a good woman?" he 
asked ; " this is important, and I want to pay at- 
tention to it." 

" Oh ! certainly I" she answered, with a some- 
what offended toss of the head : " there's the 
sherry, an' glasses, an' biscuits — an' if you want 
me you can ring for me." 
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She flounced out of the room, and as she went 
he poured himself out nearly a tumbler full of the 
wine, which he swallowed down at a draught. 
Then he took the first letter — the one sealed 
with wax — examined it outside for some min- 
utes, as nearly everybody curious about the 
contents of a communication invariably does ; 
and then he sat down in the great arm-chair, 
and deliberately opened it. It was short, and 
ran as follows : 

" The Pines, Blaydon. 

" Doctor Creasey, 

" I have made up my mind to go to 
London, see the solicitors, and, if I possibly can, 
to do what you want — though you have not 
told me the exact amount, as it stands now. I 
have very little hope of success, for on looking 
over my papers I find that there are probably 
insuperable obstacles; but you know me well 
enough to trust me when I tell you that I shall 
make every possible exertion to get money in a 
lump sum — shall give you — I suppose you will 
again call it l lending ' — what you want, so far 
as I possibly can ; and then you will never, so 

G2 
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far as I can help it, hear more of the miserable 
wretch called 

" Esther Wtatt " 

A gleam of devilish satisfaction passed over 
the doctor's face as his mind took in the sense 
of the letter — it was exactly what -he wanted. 
As much money as he could squeeze out of her 
(and he thought there could not be much left 
now), and then to have his second desire satis- 
fied by her retirement from Chorlbury. In com- 
memoration of the event he poured himself out 
another tumbler of sherry — he had a weakness 
for that measure, as superior to the thimbleful 
ordinary wine-glass — and drank it off with 
marked satisfaction. 

"Shell get it right enough," he muttered. 
"Trust her! Strange woman as she is — mad 
devil as she can be, and I really believe is, too 
— I would trust her word for any amount. Ay, 
that I would. Now for the * realization of the 
dream/ as the fellow calls it in the play/ 1 

He took up the second note, whioh bore a 
"London, W." postmark, and leisurely opened 
it. There was no address, no date, and it was 
even shorter than the first. 
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a Dr. Creahey, 

" I have left no stone unturned to 
change my annuity into a lump sum, but it can* 
not be done ; nor can I get any of it advanced. 
Do just what you like — I resist the decrees of 
Fate no more* 

" Esther Wyatt." 

The doctor dropped into a chair, for once com- 
pletely overcome. He had schooled his mind 
into believing that there was no possible chance 
of his being foiled in this matter, and he had 
already come to think that the trouble under 
which he had been so long and so grievously 
suffering had passed away. The first letter 
had effectually laid at rest any lingering doubt 
• he might have had, and he had opened the 
second in the full expectation of finding that 
all was satisfactorily arranged — at least, so far 
as he wets concerned. 

" D n it all I" he cried, flinging the letters 

from him in a perfect whirlwind of passion, after 
he had sat in a sort of stunned condition for a 

few moments— "d n it all to h— 111 The 

whole game's up now, and I'm done for as com-* 
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pletely as possible !" He burst into a perfect 
torrent of oaths, cursed himself Esther, every- 
body, and everything, as he stamped furiously 
up and down the room ; but in all the tempest 
of his rage he never for one second doubted the 
perfect truth of either of the letters. Bad as 
the man was, he knew that Esther Wyatt could 
be as implicitly trusted as though she had been 
the very Angel of Truth. 

•• Well, I never 1" cried Maggie Smythe, 
bursting into the room— for the noise the 
frantic man made could be heard all over the 
house — " what's all this pucker about ? Are 
you mad, Creaseyt Have you been drinking 
yourself mad again, I say!" 

" What's that to you, yQU 1" He called 

her a terrible name ; but the only effect it had * 
was to make her burst out laughing. 

"Oh I it's nothin' at all to me — on'y it's a 
good deal to the carpets that you're playing the 
very deuce with, with those great boots of 
yours, in your tantrums. An' as for your 
names," she went on defiantly, keeping, how- 
ever, within easy reach of the door, "'hard 
words breaks no bones/ an' ye may call me jest 
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^whatever ye like, for, no matter what it is, ye 
can't make me out worse than your own self — 
that ye can't, Dr. Greasey." 

"Don't be a d— — d fool! I didn't mean 
what I said " 

" Didn't ye now!" she interrupted, bantering 
him — "didn't ye indeed? Well,*ye might, an* 
not be so far out, either. Sit down quiet a bit, 
an' yeTl soon come round — that is if you 
haven't been drinking your wits out again — 
eh?" 

" No, I've not ; but I will I" he cried, and he 
immediately put the bottle— ^the wine was un- 
decanted — to his lips, and drank until he nearly 
choked himself. 

She ran over to him and snatched it away 
from his hands. 

"No morel" she cried, determinedly — "no 
more I I know ye when ye're that way, an' ye 
shan't keep it up in this house. Now there's a 
good fellow, sit down an' be quiet a few N 
minutes, and then you'll be a sensible man 
again — an'," she added, with considerable sly- 
ness, " able to tell me what's up to set ye on 
so. 
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He made an immense effort to control him* 
sel£ leaning against the mantelpiece for sup* 
port, and wiping his forehead with hie pocket- 
handkerchief. 

* IVe been a d d fool, Mag/' he said, try- 
ing to smile—" a damnder fool than ever ; and 
that's saying a good deal " 

M It is, indeed," she put in encouragingly. 

* And IVe lost a lot of money——" 
" That's not uncommon either." 

" And I don't know where on earth to turn 
to get it. I'm a ruined man 1" 

" Pooh I not a bit of it. IVe often heard ye 
say that before, but ye always pull through ; an' 
so ye will again. YeVe the luck of Old Nick, 
Creasey, that ye have, an' ye know it." 

Somehow the voice of this woman, coarse 
and bad and all despicable as she was, seemed 
to have a wonderfully soothing effect on the 
man, and he rapidly became himself again. 

" Perhaps so, Mag," he said, after a time, dur- 
ing which she had continued to talk in much 
the same strain ; " perhaps, after all, I may pick 
up, but I'm hanged if I see how, just now." 

u That's all right, Creasey ; ye're coram' y en- 
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iself again now, I always know when ye get 
from ' damning' to * hanging' that ye're drop- 
ping out of yer tantrums." 

He laughed a little, a sure sign that his con- 
dition was mending, and after a trifle more 
conversation of no great note, he begged the 
woman to give him another — just one more- 
glass of the prime sherry to settle his nerves, 
and took his departure for Chorlbury, in an 
almost indescribable state of mind. 

To a certain extent he had prepared for the 
contingency — that is to say, before the wedding 
breakfast, for since then he had relied im- 
plicitly on Esther Wyatt — and had, indeed, 
long ago planned out a course of action, little 
short of diabolical, as a means to recruit his 
almost hopelessly-injured finances. Now he 
could find no thought in his mind but that old 
one, and when he reached home he locked him- 
self up in his study, and proceeded with a 
tolerably clear head — the magnitude of the 
crisis standing before him had destroyed the 
effects of the wine he had drunk — to mature all 
the points, down even to the minutest details, 
of that old plan to which he had been working 
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up imperceptibly for a very long time past* 
First he mentally viewed it in all its bearings, 
and then he sat down at his desk and put his 
ideas in consecutive order (as was his habit) on 
paper. He marshalled his facts, his figures, his 
proofs, his witnesses, and his accomplices (will- 
ing and unwilling) in due order ; then he sup- 
plemented them with the conclusions that must 
inevitably, on a first view, at least, produce con- 
viction ; and he added to them all the various 
conceptions which various people would be 
pretty sure to take of the whole affair, more 
especially as regarded himself. If be could have 
kept personally altogether out of the plan — at 
least, as an active agent — he would gladly have 
done so ; but be could hardly see bis way to 
that consummation, and therefore he set to 
work to scheme so that he might appear as 
little as possible, and that his conduct — so far 
as it should be known at all — might manage to 
secure praise, rather than to attain an unpleas- 
ant, not to say discreditable, notoriety. All his 
life had this man been a plotter, a conspirator ; 
dark and underhand ways had been to him far 
more pleasant, and, he thought, more profitable, 
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than those that were open and above-board; 
and this natural trait of his interior organization 
did not fail him now. 

After the labour of some hours, during which 
he had concentrated all the energies of his mind 
on the task, he arose, pretty well satisfied that 
he should succeed in his nefarious scheme with 
a, minimum of discredit, or at least of positive 
unpleasantness, to himself; and as he turned 
to his own particular wine-locker for the well- 
earned reward of his work — during his thinking 
and his plotting and writing he had purposely 
entirely refrained from taking any stimulant 
whatsoever — he muttered to himself the words 
of Macbeth : 

44 If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly " 

He tossed off a large measure of heavy wine, 
and then he went to bed, where, if he did not 
exactly sleep the sleep of the just, he enjoyed 
that sound, dull, Lethe-like slumber which 
betokens either a good conscience at perfect 
peace with itself, or (more often) the absence of 
conscience altogether as an organ of. self-accusa- 
tion, self-restraint, an4 self-punishment. 
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When Dr. Greasey rose the next morning, he 
was conscious of a headache, for which it was 
not very difficult to account. His tub, however, 
and a oool draught of brandy and soda-water, 
speedily brought him round ; and after break- 
fast he leisurely strolled up to the barracks, 
with the double object of glancing at the morn* 
ing papers— he was of course an honorary 
member of the mess — and of picking up any 
such local news as might drop in his way. The 
regiment was on parade when he arrived, so he 
made his way to the ante-room, where he found 
Major Kavanagh skimming oyer the various 
journals, as it was his habit to do at that time — 
almost the only one, as the jolly paymaster 
knew from experience, when he would be left 
in peace, and free from the jokes and chaff of 
the youngsters, on account of their being at drilL 

"How do, Major!" saluted Creasey, as he 
entered the room, " Anything fresh to-day ?" 

"Nothing particular — at least, I can't find 
anything in the papers. 'Edad, they seem very 
hard-up in these times to put any stuff in them. 
But it's you that ought to have the news — going 
about all day long as you do/' 
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The Major did not at all like this Creasey ;. 
there was the instinctive abhorrence we so often/ 
find between good men and bad; but Kavanagh 
was about the last person in the world to cherish 
any such feelings towards a casual acquaint- 
ance, and therefore he almost put himself out of 
his way to be civil to the surgeon of The Fenci- 
bles, whenever he came across him, and that was 
nearly every morning, in the ante-room. 

" Oh 1" was Creasey's reply, " this is such a 
beastly dull hole that there's seldom anything 
stirring. A dead-alive place, and no mistake — 
why, since Paulton's wedding there has been 
absolutely no news of any sort whatever." 

" 'Edad, then — the wedding puts me in mind 
of it — it'd be likely enough, stupid town as it is, 
to be stirred up if it knew what I heard this 
morning." 

" And what was that ?" 

" Oh ! come, doctor ! that'd be telling— Eh ! 
Ha ! ha I Well, never mind, it'll be all over the 
place before the day's many hours older, and 
sure you may as well know it as any one else 
— eh?" 
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Dr. Creasey seemed to feel that there was 
something of personal interest to himself com- 
ing, but he would not betray any too eager 
•curiosity, so with a languid " What is it t" he 
turned to a newspaper, as if it did not matter in 
the least whether or not he heard it. But the 
Major, as Creasey anticipated, was not to be put 
off telling his news, now that he had commenced, 
and accordingly he went on eagerly : 

"'Edad it's grand news, glorious news! — 
another wedding in the old corps — and that 
the finest there's been for many a long day !" 

"Why, what fellows you 'Eagles' are for 
marrying — there'll soon be no Mess at all — 
who's the happy man t" 

" Well, he is a happy man — in spite of your — 
your little joke, doctor — and he has a right to 
be, for he'll have the best wife in the kingdom 
— else my name's not Mick Kavanagh !" and the 
old warrior slapped one hand into the open palm 
of the other to give his words emphasis. 

"But you haven't told me the 'he' nor yet 
the * she ' either — who are they t" 

"Why, Fitz — our young Fitzallan, of 



course * 
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« And " 

"And Lady Clara — who else?" 

" Oh ! ho I that's it, is it!" said Creasey half- 
aloud, half to himself. Of course he was quite 
well prepared to hear the news of the engage- 
ment, indeed had calculated upon it as a fait 
accompli, but he did not quite expect to hear of 
it publicly announced so soon ; but he was glad 
from the bottom of his heart that it was so, for 
he saw in the fact immediate advantage to his 
plans. 

" Ay, that's it, me boy ! and a jolly good * it' 
too !" cried the exuberant Major, who was 
positively as delighted with the match as though 
it had been one made by a boy or girl of his 
own ; " a stunning good ' it,' and no mistake ; 
nor will it be long about either, or I'm altogether 
wrong. The Colonel — isn't he a civil old fel- 
low, now f — came to me first of the regiment 
and says to me : ' Eavanagh/ he says, * you're 
one of the oldest and best,' — fancy that ! ha ! 
ha I he's a scheming old fox after all !— ' one of 
the oldest and best officers I have, and it's only 
right,' he says, * that you should know this first, 
for it's all settled, and the youngster's actually 
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gone up to town to see about the business mat- 
ters ; and, Kavanagh,' says he with a sly wink, 
for there's not a man in England knows women 
better; 'and, Kavanagh, you may just whisper 
the secret to Mrs. Kavanagh, and then I know 
itil go no further! ha! ha!' 'Edad, we both 
laughed out at that, for of course I knew well 
that he meant that the job should be published ; 

* 

and 'edad, I and Mrs. K— - are almost tired 
of telling it ever since." 

"Ever since when!" asked Creasey, rather 
curiously — for the point was a vital one almost. 
" Yesterday morning, of course. Why, let 
me see, you weren't here, were you t" 

"No, I had a call in the country, and wasn't- 
in barracks at all — in fact, didn't see a soul like- 
ly to know anything — yesterday." 
44 Oh, well; you have it all now——" 
"No. Not quite all. When is it to be t" 
** Oh, they haven't quite fixed that yet. But 
anyhow it will be very shortly — the young fel- 
low has no friends to be interfering, the Colonel 
says he h^tes long engagements, and 'edad, Mrs. 

K says she thinks Lady Clara won't be 

likely to be putting any delays in the way — 
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just they'll make the law job*— what's this 70a 
call them !" 

* Settlements.* 

"Ay, they'll make the settlements all straight; 
She'll get — poor thing ! so young, and so pretty, 
with that sweet gipsy smile of hers— just a bit 
of kit or so ready,— not nrach, the Colonel says, 
— and then there'll be the wedding, and Fitz 
and she'll be married and done for." 

Just then there waa ait irruption of officers 
into the room, morning parade being over, and 
glasses of bitter beer, chaf£ and fun became 
the order of things. The Paymaster was soon 
overwhelmed with the fun of the skittish 
youngsters — more like boys fresh from school 
than men bearing the commission of the Queen 
— and Creasey quietly made his escape, with a 
view of putting' his plan of the previous night 
into almost immediate action- 

u Where's Kavanagh!" asked the Adjutant, 
bustling into the ante-roam in the full war- 
paint he usually aflectecL 

" Here I am, 'egad I — ai least, what's left of 
me, after the row and nonsense of these boys." 

" Well, there's something to keep you quiet." 

vol. n. H 
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And there was an unpleasant grin on the 
young man's face as he handed the Paymaster; 
one of those abominable coffin-shaped letters 
which are used to convey the deputed man- 
dates of the Sovereign to her officials. 

Sparler drank a glass of bitter beer with con- 
siderable gusto, and then clanked away to ths 
resumption of his duties in the little den which 
was dignified with the name of Orderly Boom. 

The Major opened his letter, and his jolly 
face assumed at once a most ludicrous appear- 
ance of dismay. 

- " Well, may I never !" he cried, as he took in 
the contents of the communication. "'Edad, 
boys ! I'm ordered off— or, rather, * to hold my- 
self in readiness ' — and be hanged to it ! — to be 
ordered off— to the West Indies, as a member 
of a Military Commission of Finance ! Who'd 
have thought it now I" 

The youngsters set up a chorus of jokes 
about " Yellow Jack," what Mrs. K would do in 
his absence, &c., &c. ; and, in the midst of it all, 
the Paymaster managed almost to force his 
way out, and make for his own quarters, to 
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discuss the sudden order with the trusty wife 
of his bosom. 

* * * * * * * 

About a mouth after what is recorded above, 
Esther Wyatt was sitting in the waiting- 
room attached to the office of Mr. Martin, the 
gentleman who transacted her financial busi- 
ness, or, rather, the financial affairs of the Fitz- 
«dlan property out of which she received her 
annuity such as it was, as the former gover- 
ness to the General's family, and she was now 
expecting an interview with the old solicitor 
himself. Her business was a little matter of 
detail, for, as she had truly told Dr. Creasey in 
the second note, she had failed entirely in pro- 
curing the money he wanted, though her efforts 
to do so had been strenuous and unintermit- 
tent. She was, perhaps, a trifle more careworn 
to look. at than she had been when last we saw 
her at the wedding, but the same hard, cold, 
impassible mask clung to her still, and there 
was little to indicate to the outside world that 
her peculiar, and to a great extent self-imposed, 
sorrows had either increased or diminished. 
But in truth she was very much disturbed. 

H 2 
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Her visit to London had opened up a long 
vista of the past ; things that she had sternly, 
and with the self-sacrificing hand of the 
Amazon, ent away from her for ever, thrust 
themselves forward again persistently; affec- 
tions, that she had torn out by the roots from a 
wrenched and bleeding heart, straggled ever 
vpwards for recognition and tenderness ; and 
nature, that she had cast into utter darkness, 
and the horrid slime of hatreds opposed to that 
nature, strove now strangely and strongly to 
re-assert itself and live once more its appoint- 
ed life ; and the bygone hopes, loves, and sweet- 
nesses* which she had, years and years ago, 
fhing into what she considered an unfathoma- 
ble abyss of forgeifulnees and separation, had 
been, of late, surging up again into daylight, 
and loudly clamouring at the shattered rem- 
nants of her woman's heart for re-admission 
and cherishment. But she had conquered them 
all. The battle had been wild with the wild- 
ness of insanity, fierce with the rage of a 
passion-distorted nature, bat she had won it. 
The past was buried once again ; the things 
that had poshed themselves forward, had 
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been re- thrust down; the long-fbrgottea 
affections had been smothered; the distorted 
nature had been pushed back into the frame* 
work which gave it its monstrous shape ; and 
the hopes, the loves, and the sweetnesses had 
once more been laughed at, with the bitter 
laughter of the sonl which neither believes nor 
expects. 80 came to pass her present outward 
coldness and sternness— -coldness and sternness 
that were, with her now* almost normal. But, 
at the same time, it must be remarked that 
these qualities were leas prominent than usual 
on the morning in question ; and, to say the 
truth, Esther Wyatt was just a trifle agitated 
on account of the business about which she 
was visiting Mr. Martin* To her it was of the 
foremost importance; to him it was a mere 
nothing ; and when he said he would send in a 
gentleman with full powers to arrange all with 
her, he himself not having time to do more 
than give instructions, she felt considerably put 
out, and waited the ooming of the deputed 
agent with a good deal more mental disturbance 
than she would have cared to acknowledge. 
Presently a door opened; she half rose to 
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commence the conversation, when her eyes rest- 
ed on the entering form — it was that of Captain 
Fitzallan — and she dropped into her seat again 
with a sharp cry as of pain, and a paleness 
which in its intensity was almost that of death. 
And yet she need not have been surprised, for 
a moment's thought would have told her that 
there was no place so likely to be visited by 
Captain Fitzallan as the office of the agent of 
the estates ; and she might have made up her 
mind to curb the feeling she always experienced, 
when she thought of those connected in any 
way with the Colonel, subsequently General 
Fitzallan, of her earlier and happier life. But if 
fthe seemed agitated, completely upset for one 
of her strong nature, he was scarcely less so, 
for he had accidentally encountered just the 
very person — Esther had been pointed out to 
him at Chorlbury — with whom his thoughts had 
for some time past been most actively engaged 
in the moments when, of necessity, they were 
withdrawn from the tender cares of love ; and 
he had not dreamed that he should ever meet 
her in the offices of Mr. Martin, which he 
had only just that moment entered from the 
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front, and not, as she imagined, from the private 
room of the old solicitor himself. Indeed she 
believed at first that Fitzallan had been 
deliberately sent on purpose to arrange her 
little affair, and hence the tremor which might 
be visible to a very keen eye, the irrepressible 
cry of pain that such an instrument should be 
used, and the paleness which proved the really 
dangerous physical condition of an organi- 
zation wearing itself out by its own very 
intensity. 
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CHAPTER T. 

WHICH SHAIXj HE BffLHVI f 

" T BEG your pardon, I'm sure," Captain Fit*- 
•*■ allan said, rather timorously, and with- 
out advancing : " Miss Wyatt, I believe V 9 

"Miss Wyatt," Bhe repeated faintly, but 
immediately, with a powerful effort of the will, 
she mastered the weakness that had assailed 
her, and went on — " that is my name — I believe 
I have the pleasure of speaking to — to Captain 
Fitzallan T" She did not raise her eyes — as yet 
even her self-gained victory was too fresh for 
that — but the voice was steadier than might 
have been expected, and the white rigid body 
was still as the marble of a statue. He came 
forward a step or two, as he answered : 

" Yes, that's my name ; I fear I have intruded 
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—annoyed yon — but I really thought this room 
was empty — a foolish clerk told me to come in 
here — and I'm very sorry for the mistake — pray 
forgive me V 

The voice was low, and soft, and winning to 
that poor struggling woman's heart, and the 
accents fell on her ears in well-remembered ca- 
dences, that moved her soul to its very depths ; 
but still did she straggle with hereel£ and still 
did she gain the best of the battle. • 

"No intrusion— no annoyance," she said; 
" only I was a little startled at first. I expect- 
ed to see a gentleman on business. Surely you 
have not been deputed by Mr. Martin ?" 

u No, I have not seen him as yet. But can I 
help you in any way ? It is strange we should 
meet here, but I suppose, both being connected 
with the same property — pardon me, but is it 
not to you that I pay a small annuity? — I have 
a motive for being certain on the point, and 
that is my only reason lor asking." 

"I receive £400 a year out of the estate— 
from you, in fact, Captain Fitzallan — and I 
wish from my heart I did not. 1 * 

There was something of fierceness in the 
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tone of the latter words that startled him. 

"Whyf 

" Do not ask me whys or wherefores for my 
conduct; but had I known— oh! had I only 
suspected, when first it came to me, from what 
source it would eventually come, I would have 
died sooner than accepted one penny of it." 

The eyes did not fail her now, for in her 
passion all things else were mastered, and she 
♦looked up in his face with the wild, weird fea- 
tures of distraction. He came nearer to her, 
and the glorious smile of his face now shone 
not, but its place was taken by a gentle ex- 
pression of profound sympathy with her evi- 
dently agitated condition, and he drew towards 
a chair with the obvious intention of sitting 
down to soothe and comfort her if it was possi- 
ble to do 60. He even advanced his hand to- 
wards hers as he whispered of calmness and of 
peace of mind, but her eye caught the motion 
before it could be accomplished, and she sprang 
back in horror. 

"Do not touch me! — in heaven's name do 
not touch me ! I implore you— oh I for hea- 
ven's own dear sake, keep away from me ! I 
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cannot bear it— I cannot bear it !" Her hefcd 
sank down, or rather the spinal column seemed 
to droop involuntarily, and for a brief second 
it appeared that she was about to break 
into an agony of tears, that her hardness stood 
her no longer in good stead, that Esther Wyatt 
had been conquered by nature. But no ; an- 
other violent effort of all the forces, mental 
and physical, of her whole organization, as he 
shrank back in dismay from the vehemence of * 
her tone and manner,' and she was herself again. 

" Pardon my excitement — excuse what I said 
— Fm not so strong as I was — old memories 
haunt me, old times oppress me to the very 
earth with the recollection of old sorrows. 
There, I'm all right again now, Captain Fitz- 
allan ; but even the thought of the mention of 
your name is bitter to me, because, by reason of 
the association, the sad things connected with 
it " 

" I am afraid you are indeed very weak, Miss 
Wyatt/' he said slowly, scanning her keenly, 
for now once more her eyes had drooped to 
earth, " and I will not trouble you longer with 
my presence." 
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She raised her hand -with a gesture of depre- 
cation* 

" Stay a little longer, only a moment or two, 
and then I shall be well again/ 9 

He quietly resumed : 

" I would like indeed to stay longer, if I do 
not agitate you too much, for, to say the truth, 
though this meeting was quite accidental, I 
came purposely up to town, where I heard you 
were, in hopes of an interview.* 

"An inteiriew with m*/" she cried out, star- 
ing* or glaring, rather, at him with all the hor- 
rible astonishment of intense fear. She had 
risen from her chair, and now she stood leaning 
with one arm against the mantelpiece, her back 
to the light, and her head drawn within the 
shade of some heavy crimson curtains. 

"Oh! it is nothing to be startled at," he 
went on rapidly—*" nothing .whatever. Pray be 
calm, Miss Wyatt, and sit down again." 

"I'd rather stand." 

"Only I knew, of oourse, heard in Chorlbury, 
that you probably were the Hiss Wyatt who re- 
ceived the annuity out of my property, and I 
wanted to ask a question or two about it— that'* 
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all; at least, about it — and — myself— I mean. 
It's a delicate point with me, I assure yon — 
and — if you knew anything about me in earlier 
daysr 

Now a great stillness came over Esther 
Wyatt's mind, the calm of a despair which is 
known and felt with such intensity as to deaden 
the sensibilities; and she clung convulsively 
to her support. 

" Your earlier days I" The words seemed to 
be wrenched from her heart, fie saw he had 
opened up some well of deepnaunk grief, and he 
hastened on. 

" When I was a child — a boy in India — I know 
I was cared for and loved by General Fitzallan " 
She shrunk back into herdelf at the mere men- 
tion of the name, just as one shrinks when an 
open nerve is touched* " I know I was in the 
house ; but there seems to me to be some secret 
— some mystery— for heaven's sake forgive me 
the pain, but I muit ask! — something unex- 
plained about my family— and I thought per- 
haps you, Miss Wyatt, might,, as an old friend 
of the General's, be able ta give me some in- 
formation about myself." 
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This strong young fellow absolutely shook 
•with the emotion caused him by haying to put 
tiuch a question to a mere stranger, and there 
were heavy drops of perspiration rolling from 
his brow. But she, the woman, was strangely 
calm now, and there appeared to have passed 
from her the excitement previously overwhelm- 
ing her. Her voice, too, was much steadier 
when she spoke, and her great eyes rested on 
his with less of that restless wildness which had 
been before so apparent. 

" All the memories of those days/ 9 she said, 
" are intensely painful to me. But I can help 
you to what you want, perhaps. I ought to, 
for you were under my care." 

" Under your care !" 

"For a very short time," she answered, with 
a quick gasp. " I suppose you know that I was 
— well, the governess, I suppose it would be 
called, in General Fitzallan's household — the 
caretaker of his boy, for the mother was dead? 
Do you know that V ' And she fixed him with the 
great luminous eyes. 

" I had some idea of the sort, but it was very 
vague." 
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" Well, I was. I was the governess — mark 
that — but his boy was to my heart my boy — ■ 
and he lost little in the death of his mother — 
little indeed, indeed." — She seemed to fall into, 
a visionary state, or it might be merely the 
slumberous condition produced by the deadly 
coldness of a sort of despair that seemed now 
to stifle and deaden all emotion. — "He lost 
nothing, I may say, for he was mine. Then 
you came to me — came to me like a golden dream 
from heaven, of innocence, and of beauty, and of 
love — and then you passed away from my arms 
— for ever, as I thought — passed again like a 
dream, like the snow that is too pure for the 
long, long kiss of the foul earth, and melts away 
before it also can become foul. So you went 
from me, and then there came more sorrow, and 
fever — the fever of the burning heart — and woe 
and bitterness, and a night came down on me 
that has never yet seen a morn, that has never 
lightened for me, miserable !" 

She paused, and her face — and, oh! but it 
must once have been handsome, he thought, as 
he yearned to kiss it — seemed to melt into soft- 
ness, while a mellow light, such as we some- 
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timet see in a calm evening sky, long after the 
ran has gone down, a light reflected from a 
forgotten past, shone over every feature, and 
rendered them beautiful in their decay— the de- 
cay of the fretted tracery of some old Abbey 
window, left standing while all but it have 
fellen to earth* He was deeply touched by her 
manner, touched to the very centre of his soul, 
and he longed, with a craving that seemed 
irresistible, to fold in his afrms, and love and 
cherish that unfortunate woman, whose arms 
must have cared for Urn when a little child, 
whose heart (he seemed to know) must have 
beaten responsive against his. 

"And then!" he asked, softly, after a pause 
of some moments* 

" And then, at the time of that great woe," 
she repeated, hurriedly, and with quite a chang- 
ed manner ; " and then you were sent away — I 
sent you away, lest I should love you too modi 
— and you were well cared for — but not as 1 
would have cared for you ; and your guardian 
— I mean General JTitzallan— had you placed 
with a worthy man — at least for a parson n 

"Mr. BartramT 
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" Mr. Bartram, and you were made happy, and 
everything was done for you— -but for me—" her 
voice dropped again, as it invariably did when 
she spoke of herself — " for me I never saw you 
again, and never thought I should see you again 
— no ! not in this world — or the next !" 

He was startled at the last words. 

" Was I, then, become so bad Y f 

" No ! no ! I did not mean that — let it pass. I 
can tell you no more, for you were lost to me, 
or rather you must from then have begun to 
remember for yourself and— as Heaven is my 
witness — I believe to merely glimpse at these 
recollections again — in your presence, and to you 
— would " — she paused, and her voice was low 
and solemn — " would either drive me mad or 
kill me I" 

"One word more," he put in imploringly, 
" only one word, and then I will never pain you 
any more — just one question — and oh! Miss 
Wyatt, I know, I feel you cannot, you will not 
refuse to answer me, for it is one that agonises 
me when I put it to myself, and I cannot clear 
it — will you not answer me t — just the one V 9 

She could not resist his pleading ; she would 

VOL. it. I 
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have been more than woman, stern as she was, 
could she have done so ; and, besides that, the 
memories connected with him gave him over 
her a power no other human being was possess- 
ed of. 

" What is it ?" she asked feebly, and as one 
worn out with the sustained pain ; " be quick, 
for I cannot answer for myself, and, for the 
sweet love of Heaven, leave me immediately 
then." 

He turned his head so as to keep his face from 
her gaze, and he spoke very hurriedly but dis- 
tinctly : 

"The name I first knew myself by was 
Roberts — if I make a mistake tell me ; if not, 
I shall take your silence to mean that I am 
right. Roberts was my name, then? Well. 
There is, I have reason to believe, though I 
have heard nothing of it directly, there's a 
shameful story going about regarding me. How, 
where, or when it began I don't know. A story 
that my birth was not what it ought to have 
been — that my father was not a gentleman, as I 
had always been led to believe— is that true t" 

There was just one second's delay, during 
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which he still kept his head away, for, even in 
this crisis, his delicacy forbade his facing an 
unmarried lady when asking such a question — 
delicately, too, as he had put it ; and then with 
an iron firmness she uttered the words : 

" Your father was a gentleman — anyone who 
says the contrary — and I do not know that there 

m 

are any alive who could invent such a thing — is 
a liar ! Now leave me !" 

He looked up, and met her firm white face in 
a steadfast gaze ; he would have stooped to kiss 
her hand ; for the minutest portion of a second, 
she seemed as if she would have bent forward 
to embrace the boy of those old weary days of 
her sorrow. It passed away after another violent 
effort on her part, and then with a bow and 
a sigh he could not restrain, Fitzallan left the 
room, and Esther Wyatt was alone. 

Well for her peace of mind in future days was 
it that Fitzallan had the thoughtfulness, on 
leaving her, to warn the youngclerk in the outside 
office that the lady would need to be left alone 
for some little time; while he himself, its main 
object having been unexpectedly accomplished 
without the intervention of the old family 

i2 
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solicitor, put off his visit until some future hour, 
when he should be more calm and fitted for 
business. For Esther was, morally and mentally 
speaking, for some short time an utter wreck. 
She did not faint, she did not cry, she did not 
even sob hysterically, as most women would 
have done, after an interview which, whether 
reasonably and naturally exciting, or merely so 
through the effects of an overstrained imagina- 
tion, was beyond all question one of fearful 
agitation to her; but she sank down on her 
chair, her deathly white face fell forward till the 
chin rested on the upper part of her bosom, 
the eyes assumed a horrid look of vacancy, 
and her arms hung down straight and 
rigid by her sides, as though she had 
indeed been stricken by the Great Angel 
who touches mortals but once, and then 
departs with their souls for ever. She was 
shocked to the very centre of her heart with 
the recollections of the sorrows that she held 
had come upon her by the decrees of an inevita- 
ble Fate ; but in how far she was right, and in 
how far she was criminal, in giving way to the 
gloomy miasma which will rise, slowly and 
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fearfully, to eventually poison unto death any 
spirit inviting it, or even giving way to its first 
approach, is not fitting to be guessed at, for 
the reason that such a guess would probably be 
fallacious. 

So saf Esther Wyatt for more than half an 
hour. Then there came a revulsion of feeling. 
The thought of the present returned to her with 
revivifying force ; she made once more one of 
those great struggles of nature with which the 
Will overcame, with her, the physical weakness 
of an enfeebled frame ; again did that Will con- 
quer (as it always seemed to do), and gathering 
round her her tossed garments, she burst out of 
that self-created chamber of torture, passed 
through the outer office like some fearful corpse 
re-animated before its time, and so into the 
street, where her cab was waiting her, and to 
her temporary home in the wilds of London, 
that great city of secrecy and mystery, that 
haven of secure and silent refuge to all who 
• wish to be alone — absolutely alone, — and con- 
cealed entirely from all interference on the part 
of the outside world. 

The first man Captain Fitzallan met, when he 
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arrived at the foot 9 of the common staircase 
leading to his own quarters in Chorlbury bar- 
racks, was Dr. Creasey, and it is not too much 
to say that he would much sooner have encount- 
ered anybody else. Somehow or other, he had, 
ever since the breaking off of the icarti arrange- 
ments, taken a decided dislike to the surgeon of 
the " Fencibles " ; but whether that feeling was 
owing to the depreciatory words let fall by 
Lady Clara Burton, or to a vague suspicion, 
undefinably raised in Fitz's mind, that Creasey 
was a veiled enemy, likely to do him a nasty 
turn if he got a chance, there was no means of 
judging. Certainly a sort of shivery action of 
the nerves — such as some people experience at 
the sight of a snake or a rat, — was wont to 
pass throughout Fitzallan e system whenever 
he encountered the doctor now, or, worse still, 
whenever it became necessary, under the stern 
edicts of society, to take him by the hand. On 
the present occasion that ceremony was dis- 
pensed with, for Dr. Creasey started no little 
when he saw Fitzallan, and there was a strange, 
half- defiant, half-fearing look about the former 
that was singularly unpleasant. The doctor 
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•was the first to speak, and he did so with a 
little grating laugh, destitute of any tangible 
meaning. 

" Pinner told me you had gone up to town, 
Fitz, and he didn't know when you would be 
down." 

" Well, he didn't ; didn't know myself. In 
fact Have you been looking for me T" 

" Yes, I have ; I want to have a little talk to 
you. I came over for no other purpose. Can 
you give me a few minutes T" 

Fitzallan looked at his watch. Since his en- 
gagement with Lady Clara, he had, or, at least, 
he took, the right of entree at the Colonel's din- 
ner-hour, and, after his somewhat satisfactory 
interview with Miss Wyatt, he thought he 
would reward himself with a long and happy 
evening spent in company with Clara. It was 
not far from that dinner-hour now. 

" I can," he said, u but not very much : I'm 
going out to dine." 

" Oh, I shan't keep you long — at the Colonel's, 
I presume ?" 

" Yes, at the Colonel's," was the short an- 
swer, as of a man who did not care to have that 
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subject alluded to — at least, by his present com- 
pardon. " Come along upstairs." 

He ran up rapidly, opened the door of his 
room with a master-key, and was looking over 
the letters — their envelopes, rather, — when the 
doctor overtook him. 

" What'U you have T — sherry, or brandy, or 
whiskey ?" asked Fitz, turning to the liquor- 
stand adorning the centre table. " Help your- 
self; and there are cheroots — the best Manillas 
to be got." 

" I'll take a drop of whiskey," said the other, 
suiting the action to the word. "But where 
did you get these cheroots ? — they seem to be 
far better than I can pick up anywhere in Eng- 
land." 

" So they ought to be. They're the first chop 
of the market; a fellow sends them to me regu- 
larly from Bombay, and perhaps he doesn't 
charge a good figure for them !" 

" They're well worth it,'' replied Creasey, who 
had lit one, and was now inhaling its fragrancy 
with evident gusto ; " well worth it, whatever 
it may be. But that's one of the blessings of 
having money ; one can have the best of every- 
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thing without trouble or bother. Heigho! I 
wish I was a rich chap like you, Fitz ! I wouldn't 
be here now." 

There was a peculiar intonation in the last 
few words, that made Fitzallan, who had been 
opening envelopes, glancing at the contents, 
and pitching them on one side, look up and 
ask, 

" Why wouldn't you be here, Creasey !" 

"Sit down, and I'll tell you. There's no 
good beating about the bush. Just light up, 
Fitz, and listen to me for a few minutes. I 
want you to help me, and I'll tell you how." 

He pushed over the spirit-stand, the cheroot- 
box, and the matches to his host, and the latter 
(who felt decidedly uncomfortable, though why 
be could not for the life of him have told) pour- 
ed himself out a glass of brandy, half of which 
at once he drank, lit a cheroot, and sat down in 
a low chair. 

"Fire away!" he said, as cheerfully as he 
could. " If I can help you I will ; but I very 
much doubt it, especially just now. Tou know 
why I say that T" 

" Lady Clara Burton T" 
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Fitzallan nodded, bat he winced at the same 
time. He did not like this free-and-easy fellow 
to even mention her name, though he himself 
had given the lead — snch is the silly incon- 
sistency of lovers. He changed the subject, or 
rather — as he would have expressed it him- 
self in the language of the parade-ground — he 
took ground to his flank. 

"Well, but what is it, Creasey? I haven't 
much time to spare before I begin to dress." 

4 

" Well," said the other, slowly, and deliber- 
ately puffing his smoke before his eyes, so as to 
conceal their expression, " I want — in fact, I'm 
devilish hard up, and want a little help, in ad- 
dition to the two hundred pounds I already owe 
you." 

" Oh ! my dear fellow, never mind that for a 
bit," was the cordial reply. " Til be delighted 
to do what I can to give you a lift. I knew 
what it was myself once." 

" That was when you were " — interrupted the 
other, but still speaking very slowly ; " when 
your name— before you took the style and for- 
tune of the General." 

"Certainly; yes, when my name was still 
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Roberts," was the uneasy reply. "Have you 
any fault to find with it f " 

" My dear fellow ! Fault ! Pray pardon my 
stupid remark. Quite a slip, I assure you. In- 
deed, I hardly remembered what the name was. 
— Roberts, or Jones, or Smythe, or " 

" You're deuced complimentary, Dr. Creasey* 
I must say!" cried out the other, in a heat. 
" Deuced complimentary to give me the choice 
of half a dozen names of the ' Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson ' sort 1" 

" Ton my soul, Fitz, I beg your pardon. I 
didn't mean it, indeed I didn't ; but the fact is. 
I have been in such a damnable fix — such hor- 
rible straits for money — that I hardly know 
what I am saying or doing. That is so, really, 
my dear fellow ; and you must forgive a poor 
devil who's nearly crazy with trouble and 
worry." 

Fitz was mollified; but still he could not 
quite condone Dr. Creasey's allusion, and there 
was a something of mystery — something unde- 
finable — about the manner of that worthy very 
far from pleasant. 

"But how much is this money you want! 
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Anything in moderation that I can I shall be 
delighted to do for yon." 

" Well* it's more, perhaps, than yon expect ; 
it's a largish snm — I might say a heayy one ; bat 
it's this way, yon see. Fits : If I can get what 
I want, say from you, I shall be able at once to 
clear off certain serious liabilities that are 
crashing me ont of existence ; all, of coarse, by 
way of loan, at a fixed interest." 

" Why, what the deuce are yon talking o£ 
man ?" cried out Fitzallan, in intense astonish- 
ment. " Yon want the help of a lawyer to ar- 
range a mortgage, or some such stuff, and not 
of me. I can't * clear off your liabilities/ I 
thought yon wanted fifty or a hundred pounds, 
and I'm sure you're welcome to it ; but as for a 
regularloan, and interest, and all that kind of 
stuff, why, Creasey, I may tell you plainly that 
I'm not the man for that sort of thing at all !" 

" I think you are" was the retort, in a firm 
tone, and with a certain significance about it 
that made Fitz start. 

" What do you mean V 9 he asked. 

" I meant a regular loan, legally fixed up on 
security I can offer— not perhaps readily avail- 
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able, but still good — at an interest. In fact, a 
regular business transaction, that would save 
me from ruin, and give you a handsome bonus, 
in all probability, on some of your unused 
capital." 

Fitzallan was more and more astonished a,t 
every word this man uttered, and more than all 
at the imperturbable coolness with which it came 
out. 

" That's not at all in my line," he said. " I 
don't understand that kind of business, and 
must decline it. As I said before, if you want 
fifty or even a hundred pounds, you shall have 
it, with pleasure ; but you will excuse me, doc- 
tor, for saying that 1 am not a Jew, and don't 
lend money out at interest. How much is it 
you want T We may be fencing in the dark 
after all. How much is it T" 

" At least," answered the other very slowly > 
and passing volumes of thick smoke out of his 
mouth — " at, least, five thousand pounds.' 9 

"Five thousand devils I" cried Fitzallan, in 
blank amazement ; " are you dreaming, man — 
or mad, or drunk, or what f " 

" I know I'm not drunk, and I'm certain I'm 
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not mad, Captain Fitzallan. There's nothing 
«o very preposterous in what I say ; it's merely 
a matter of everyday business, and yon needn't 
stare as if I proposed a murder. Ton have 
money — I want to borrow some, at interest, and 
in a business-like style* Why should I be mad 
or drunk t" 

u Oh, my good fellow, if that's the way yon 
regard it, I have no more to say. I don't for 
one moment contemplate mixing myself np in 
any such transaction, and there's an end of 
it." 

Fitzallan rose from his chair, stuck his hands 
into his trousers pockets, and walked across the 
room to the windows overlooking the barrack- 
yard, whistling as he went like a man who has 
just put from him for ever an unpleasant thought. 
The doctor sat still, very quietly smoking 
his cheroot and thinking. Then he reached 
across the table, filled himself a foil wine-glass 
of whiskey, and drank it off neat. He also 
rose and placed himself with his back against 
the fireplace. He was pondering very careful- 
ly over his next move in a most dangerous game 
he had proposed to himself to play, and the ex- 
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tremity of" caution was absolutely essential. 
Then he spoke : 

"I don't think you'd so coolly say *and 
there's an end of it,' Captain Fitzallan, if you 
knew how much I had to do with your ever hav- 
ing it in your power to handle so much money 
— or any at all, indeed, as I have mentioned." 

" What do you mean ?" cried the other, turn- 
ing on him furiously, as one does who instinct- 
ively repels an attack that has been unforseen; 
" what have you to do with my affairs ?" 

" More perhaps than you think," was the cool 
reply; "and I had a good deal more, at one time, 
to say to them than anyone else in the whole 
world. What d'ye think of that now ?" 

" I think," shouted the other, losing all con- 
trol over himself in his wrathful astonishment, 
" I think you're a d — d impudent fellow, and 
I'll thank you to leave this room at once, or I'll 
have to kick you out !" 

"Kick me out!" laughed the doctor, who, 
truth to say, was not to be quite so easily 
removed as all that came to; " I don't think you 
could] but I'm certain you wouldn't, after I had 
just whispered a few words in your ear. What 
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I say is true, I gave you, to all intents and 
purposes, the money you enjoy, and now I want 
a little of it in return P 

Fitzallan glared at him in a kind of stupefac- 
tion, for there was a concentrated meaning in 
the doctor's utterances, particularly perhaps in the 
manner and tone of decision in which they were 
spoken, that entirely, and at once, precluded the 
first idea in Fitz's mind, viz., that Creasey was 
really insane. At least, if he was mad, there 
was a method about it past all human compre- 
hension ; but the thought was ridiculous, the 
man was evidently speaking the thoughts of his 
mind with the greatest deliberation, and there 
must be something in the background that Fitz- 
allan was unaware of, some cursed knavery that 
it would require all his coolness as well as all 
his energies to overcome. 

No such sequence of consideration came into 
the young captain's mind all at once ; he was 
far too hot-blooded, hot-headed a man for 
that; but there was a hazy glimmering of 
some such thought, though it took no very 
distinct form. Nor did the doctor now shrink 
from his gaze ; on the contrary, wound up as he 
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-was to the carrying out of his intention of 
exposing all he knew, with a view to forcing 
the money he wanted from one who, in a cer- 
tain sense, must be described as his victim, 
Creasey's eye obeyed his will far more than 
might have been expected, and he met the 
glance of Fitzallan with one that was equally 
bold. 

So stood they opposite one another daring a 
pause of some moments' duration ; and then 
Fitzallan found mind" and breath to hiss out : 

" You gave me all the money I have !" 

" /gave it you, Captain Fitzallan." 

" And, pray, how !" Fitz now felt something 
of the coolness which comes over most people, 
almost without their own knowledge, soon after 
a sudden shock. 

" I do not see that that matters — at least, just 
yet," was the equally cool reply ; u be satisfied, 
if you are wise." He spoke these words very 
slowly, with great emphasis, and in a tone of 
full conviction in their efficacy. 

" But it does matter, sir ; immensely. Do you 
think I'm a fool ? or will allow myself to be 

VOL. n. K 
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trifled with by— by such a fellow as yon ? 
Explain yourself." 

Fitz's passion, no donbt excited by the 
deliberate calm of the other, was fast rising 
again, while he tngged at the ponderous 
moustache violently, and walked oyer to the 
table to swallow down at a gulp the remaining 
brandy in his glass. The spell of the eye- 
encounter was broken, but only for a while, and 
soon Dr. Creasey returned to the charge. 

"You need use no hard words. This is a 
matter of business. If you wish me to explain, 
I will do so. But I warn you not to attempt 
it, you do not know where it may end, and you 
may take my word for it that I am speaking 
nothing but the truth/' 

"Take your word for it!" Fitz broke out 
into a most unpleasant laugh ; " take the word 
of a scoundrel — yes, sir! You needn't glare at 

me like a wild beast ! — a scoundrel— a d d 

scoundrel — who seeks to rob money from me by 
silly threats that wouldn't frighten a schoolboy I 
Be off, sir ! There's the door ! Take yourself 
out of this without a second's delay, or, by the 
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heavens above me, Til pitch you down the stairs 
and break your neck !" 

He absolutely foamed at the mouth in his 
rage, and in another moment would have flown 
at the throat of the other, had not Creasey 
slipped behind a heavy table in the corner, 
while he held up his hand, and said with a 
deadly venom : 

"Hold! One moment! Use no threats to 
me. You don't know what you're doing. I 
hold legal proof of what I say. And if you lay 
a finger on me they shall be laid before the 
whole world — Mr. — Mr. S my the F 

"Mr. Smythe! Great heavens! Man, are 
you in your senses ? Do you know whom you 
are talking to even f " And again the thought 
came rushing over Fitzallan's mind that he 
must be dealing with a raving lunatic. 

" I know well," was the reply, still calm and 
collected ; " do you know who you really are ? 
Where did you get your grand name, Fitz- 
allan *" 

" By the will of General Fitzallan." 

" True. But did he know what your name 
was when he left you the name and fortune !" 

k2 
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"Of course he did — everyone did — it' was 
Roberts. Yon know that better than I do/' 
answered Fitzallan again, in a maze of bewilder- 
ment, for he fonnd it utterly impossible to re- 
concile this man's manner and whole bearing 
with the theory of madness. 

" You're tolerably cool now, Captain Fitzallan, 
and it's just as well you should be. This is a 
most — the most — serious matter of your whole 
life. Sit down and listen to me calmly. There's 
plenty of time to pitch me downstairs when I'm 
done — if — " there was a grim cruelty of humour 
about the man as he spoke, which positively 
made Fitzallan, bold and daring fellow as he 
was, in a physical sense, actually shudder ; " if/' 
went on the other, "I don't prove to you 
that I'm right and that you are wrong." 

"Go on. I'll listen to your ravings for 
exactly five minutes, and then if I find you 
more rogue than madman, as sure as there's a 
heaven above us, I'll fling you out of this room 
as I would a mad dog;" 

He flung himself into a chair, thrust his hands 
deep down into his trousers pockets, and looked 
as though resigned to bear any amount of this 
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fellow's nonsense for the specified time — glanc- 
ing at his watch first, to make sure of it. The 
doctor never stirred, nor did his eye now 
fail him, and he spoke slowly and distinctly : 

"I am more of a rogue than a madman. 
Misfortune — ill-luck — has made me so ; I want 
money, and I must have it. I ask you to lend it 
to me, fairly and in a business way, and you 
won't — very well ; then I must make you. I do 
not like ever to use threats, but when I do they 
shall be real ones. I know all about you. I 
gave you, as I said before, the name you bear, 
the money you have — ■• — " 

"Pardon me a moment,'' — they were both 
strangely calm now — " as a matter of feet, you 
did neither. I obtained both under the will of 
my relation, General Fitzallan." 

" Bight in one way. In another altogether 
wrong. You got both by the will, but you are 
no more related to him than I am. On that 
point— it is there that I claim to having — not in 
legal, but in ordinary language— -claim to have 
bestowed both on you ." 

"How!" 

" Simply enough. I was at your birth. I 
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know who you — really — are. I represented you 
always to the General as the child of a person 
whose child you were certainly not, and on that 
representation he left you all." 

" Dr. . Creasey, " — Fitzallan was perfectly 
astounded at the man's gravity and sang-froid 
in making these monstrous statements of pure 
invention — " Dr. Creasey, this is simple mad- 
ness. There is no mystery about my birth 
whatever. I am the son of a gentleman named 
Roberts, a relation of General Fitzallan, and I 
was— " 

" Allow me to interrupt — the five minutes is 
not anything like up yet, and you had better 
stick to the bargain — eh?" 

Fitz nodded his assent carelessly, as if it was 
a matter that no longer concerned him — he was 
certain now that this man— sane or mad— 
could not hurt him, for the reason that he was 
stating manifest untruths. The doctor went 
on: 

"Your father was not a gentleman. His 
name was not Roberts. Nor have you, nor had 
you at any time, any right or title whatever to 
that name — I gave you that name, simply 
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because it was the first that in a moment of 
difficulty came into my head.' 9 

" And may I ask — always with your kind 
permission" — there was a world of bitter 
sarcasm in Fitzallan's tone — "may I beg to 
be informed what my real name was, then V* 

" I'd rather not tell you, unless you insist on 
it. You'd better not, though." 

" I do insist on it, you infernal scoundrel !" 
roared Fitzallan, bouncing to his feet in a wild 
passion at the continued deadly calmness with 
which this utter ruffian was pouring out his 
bushelfuls of lies; "I insist on it this very 
moment !" 

" Then hear it— Smythe 1" 

"Smythe! Pahl you paltry villain! Can 
your invention go no further than the common 
name of half England V 9 

" It doesn't need to, for it's not invention. 
— Keep yourself cool, Captain Fitzallan — I'm 
speaking by book — and I have plenty of sound 
documents to prove every word I say ;" and he 
tapped the breast of his coat significantly. 

" Documents 1" for a moment the horrid 
thought came across Fitzallan's mind that 
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there must be something in this man's threats, 
and he looked as though he would have sprang 
at his enemy and wrenched the papers from 
him. 

u Documents— copies — the originals are safe 
enough in London. Oh ! I mean it— the name 
was Smythe right enough, and I can prove it — 
a hundred times over, if necessary. Will yon 
entertain my proposal for a loan now 1" 

" Dr. Creasey, I see now you are in earnest 
— that you are not mad — that y 0X i are a deep- 
dyed rogue, who has managed to manufacture a 
mass of lies out of some little obscurity — which 
a month or six weeks will suffice to clear away, 
hanging over my early days — that you want to 
extort money, and so you render yourself amen- 
able to the criminal law — is it not so ? " 

Fitzallan was sitting down now, shocked and 
stunned, indeed, but still clear enough in the 
head to comprehend that he was in the hands 
of no ordinary plotter, but that there was soma 
actual danger for a short time, until he should 

i 

be able to clear all up, and deal with this man 
as justice should demand. 

" Quite so," was the ready reply. "I do mean. 
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to extort money, as 70a will not lend it to me ; 
and, what's more, Til hare it, too !" 

There was an amount of quiet determination 
about these latter words which staggered Fitz- 
allan completely for a few moments ; then he 
spoke, 

44 We shall see. We understand one another 
now. You acknowledge yourself a rogue ; and, 
by heaven ! the law shall have you before long 
in its clutches ! What is there to prevent me 
opening that window, and calling out to the 
sergeant of the guard to send for a police* 
manr 

" Nothing that I know of. If you like to do 
so, pray do it — only then it will come out that 
you have neither gentle birth nor money ; and 
where then will be the prospects of your mar- 
riage with — — " 

" Stop !" roared the other, in a voice of the 
wildest fury — w stop, or, by the great heavens, 
I'll fling you out of that window, come what 
may of it !" And Fitzallan made a rush at the 
man, in the blindness of his mad passion at the 
attempted introduction of Lady Clara's name. 

In a second Dr. Creasey whipped out of his 
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breast-pocket, near which his hand had long 
been hovering, a small revolver, which he in- 
stantly cocked at the head of his opponent. 

" One step, and Til fire !" he cried. 

The action gave the other time to think* 
There was a pause, and he restrained himself; 
then he went to the furthest corner of the room, 
threw down his hands, and said, 

" Yon can put np your pistol ; HI not touch 
you. I see there's a deeper villainy in this than 
I thought, and violence would be worse than 
useless." 

The doctor saw that he had, for the time at 
least, gained the day. He uncocked the revol- 
ver again, and replaced it ; while the other, with 
a great struggle, mastered the thirst for this 
man's blood which had come over him, and 
after a little spoke with a certain steadiness, 
that seemed almost supernatural after his latest 
outburst of fury. 

" Let there be an end of this for the present, 
Dr. Grea8ey. Just say all you've got to say, 
all that you think can influence me. Let me 
know the worst; then go, leaving me such 
papers as you think fit, and you shall have my 
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determination before you're many days older. 
You've doubtless made yourself legally safe " 

" Quite so. I have." 

"Legally safe/' Fitzallan went on, "for a 
commencement, at least ; and all I want now to- 
know is, what or whom do you really intend ta 
make me out ?" 

" That's easily answered ; but can you bear 
it ? I'm prepared ;" and he again tapped his- 
pistol-pocket significantly. 

" I can and vrill Who was this Smythe you 
say I am the son of !" 

" He was a private soldier." 

Fitzallan gave a great gasp, as though h& 
would choke ; the other eyed him a moment,, 
and then resumed : 

"He's dead. He died — under disgrace — in 
fact, as a— convicted felon — in the cells at Bam- 
poorlee !" 

All the blood deserted Fitzallan's face. H& 
staggered against the wall, and only the corner 
saved him from falling. He was perfectly thun- 
derstruck at this most outrageous assertion of 
a devil in human form ; his mouth chattered as 
though he were going to have a fit ; and then,. 
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with a fearful labouring of soul and body, he 
partially recovered, and managed to gasp out, 

" And the — she — the mother?" 

"The less yon ask about her the better F 
cried Creasey, suddenly shifting his position 
from behind the table. " There's enough proof 
of what I say. Good-bye." 

He flung a bundle of papers on the floor, and 
darted rapidly out of the room, slamming the 
door after him, and rushing downstairs before 
Fitzallan had time to interpose. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

» 

FALSE SHAME PRODUCES FATAL ERROR. 

Ill A JOB and Mrs. Kavanagh were sitting at 
■^ breakfast, chirruping away together as 
happy as any two birds, and yet they had 
matter enough on their minds to discompose 
most people. The coffin-shaped letter which 
had told the Major to hold himself in readiness 
for a little trip to the West Indies, as a member 
of a sort of commission to inquire into the mili- 
tary financial affairs of these dependencies, had 
been very speedily followed by another, order- 
ing him to proceed forthwith, and containing 
certain instructions regarding his temporarily 
handing over the moneyed charge of the "Eagles" 
to an officer detailed for that duty in Eavanagh's 
absence. To most men, and even to much 
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younger men, such a sudden order would have 
been an intolerable nuisance— or at least a thing 
to be grumbled and groaned over with all that 
power of objection so lavishly bestowed on the 
British officer, who usually growls and swears 
terribly at any action on his behalf taken by the 
authorities, though he never for a moment 
really hesitates to obey commands, however un- 
pleasant they may be, or nonsensical they may 
seem. 

With honest Kavanagh, however, it was very 
different. He regarded the duty thus imposed 
upon him in its true light — an honour conferred 
upon his talents and knowledge of the particular 
affairs to be investigated ; and though at his 
time of life he would certainly have preferred to 
be left in peace with the regiment, still was he 
cheerfully ready to start at once for even the 
uttermost ends of the earth on a matter of duty, 
taking the honour en route as the gilding of a 
pill not by any means so bitter as it might have 
been. Mrs. Eavanagh was, though her heart 
at first felt sore enough, equally resigned to any 
turn of fortune, or, as she far more wisely put it, 
to the will of God; and once the first brief 
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shock had passed away, she thought no more 
about the matter, save in the way of making 
everything as comfortable and agreeable as 
possible for her husband. There was very brief 
time for preparation by either of them; but 
whether it was the Major overhauling and ex- 
plaining his accounts, &c., in his office, or the 
good wife looking up the necessary kit for the 
journey, both were quite cheerful and happy 
over the affair, as became good soldiers of the 
Queen, and good servants of Him who ordains 
all things, even the most trifling, for the best 
advantage, to all who place in His mercy and 
goodness their entire trust. 

" Only I wish I could go out with you, Mick," 
she said to him that morning — "in the same 
boat — you'll be wanting so much looking after 
on the steamer," and a little sigh for a moment 
agitated her matronly bosom. 

" Oh ! tut, tut, Katy, don't go on that way. 
Haven't I often done well enough before with- 
out you ? And I suppose I can again. 'Edad, 
I ought to." 

"Why, Mick!" 

" Well, as the boys say, I'm old enough and 
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ugly enough to take care of mesel£ ain't I, 
Katy? Say now." 

"Maybe so, Mick — I'll not doubt your own 
word for it !" and they both laughed out. 

"But how long will it be/' she went on, 
" before the boat sails that I'm to go in ?" 

"Well, only a fortnight. Didn't I write it 
down for you t" 

" I have it right enough in my desk. But I 
do wish I'd some kit of my own ready, so that 
I might go with you." 

" Well, sure it'll be a lesson to you for next 
time, Eaty 9 " he interrupted ; " yon should — all 
soldiers should — be ready to march at twenty- 
four hours' notice, and why not yon t" 

" So I used to, Mick, so I used to ; but since 
our darlings went from us, Mick — since they 
went Home, I'm a changed woman, I sometimes 
think ; and I haven't the heart or the spirit I 
had in those happy, happy days." 

There was a profound sadness in the woman's 
heart as she spoke of her two only children — a 
lovely girl and a fine handsome youth, both of 
whom had been lost at sea on a voyage out to 
the Cape of Good Hope, to join their parents ; 
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and,a bright tear, which never would be con- 
trolled when she alluded to her past darlings, 
rushed into the usually calm grey eye of the 
bereaved mother. That loss had been the one 
great sorrow and grief of the lives of the worthy 
pair; but they had long ago resigned them- 
selves to it, though they could never forget; 
and who is there shall say that it might not 
have been sent for their good) 

" There, there, Eaty, there's a good girl, 
now," — he always called her, when he wanted 
to coax her, "a good girl/' just as he used to 
do in the long-gone-by days of their early 
courtship — "there's no use talking of it now, 
darling, and we with so much to do and think 
about. Sure I nrast be off almost at once now." 

" You're right, Mick," she said, returning 
quite to herself "and I must be seeing to 
things instead of giving way. There, I'm all 
right again now, as right as a trivet, and fit for 
anything. What time is it?" 

"'Edad! it's half-past nine, and my train 
starts at twelve. Who'd have thought 'twas so 
late? Ton must finish everything yourself, 
Eaty, and take the things in a cab to the station. 

VOL. II. L 
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I'll hardly have time to do what must be done 
at the office/' 

The Major bounced up, and began to bustle 
about the room with various papers, bills, little 
things always waiting to be crammed into 
pockets at the last moment, while his wife went 
mdre deliberately, but far more practically, to 
work — doing more in five minutes than the 
Major did in fifteen. 

A knock came at the door. 

"Come in, whoever you are, and be quick 
about it," cried Eavanagh,in nohumour for delay. 
" Great heavens !" he went on, as the opening 
door disclosed the dead-white features and the 
red eyes of watching of Fitzallan. " Great hea- 
vens ! Fitz, what's the matter with you ?" 

" Captain Fitzallan, why, what on earth has 
happened to you?" cried out Mrs. Eavanagh, 
no less astonished at the extraordinary appear- 
ance of the young officer. 

"Pray pardon me, Mrs. Eavanagh/' he re- 
plied, in a husky voice ; " and you, Major, do 
you think you can spare me a few minutes ?" 

" 'Edad, me boy, I can't spare them — but sure 
I can make them. I'd be a queer fellow if I 
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couldn't, and you in such a way. 'Edad, me 
poor fellow, you look as if you had the fever on 
you." 

" So I have — only it's the fever of the mind. 
I've had some awful — an awful shock, and I 
want your help." 

. " And you'll have it, me boy. As well as I 
can, that is ; for I'm off at twelve, and they're 
waiting me now at the pay-office. But sit 
down, sit down a minute and tell me — Katy, 
you'd better leave us a few minutes — for that's 
all 1 can spare, my dear boy. You'd have my 
whole day, if I could give it." 

He might have saved himself the trouble of 
telling his wife to go, for, if he had turned round 
before he spoke, he would have seen that she, 
in her womanly feeling of the sacredness of a 
sorrow she felt had come over Fitzallan, had 

■ 

already left the room by another door. 

" Thank you, Major," answered Fitz, leaning 
against the window-sill, as though wearied ; " a 
very short time will do, and I know you must 
be off. But I'm without a friend in the 

world " 

l2 
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u Not a bit of it, me boy ; not a bit of it, 
as long as I'm alive." 

" But you, I was going to say. And I'm in 
such trouble that I could hardly have dreamed 
of." 

"Now, Fitz — excuse me, I'm an older man 
than you — sit down, and just tell me the whole 
thing right off, as shortly as you can, like a 
good fellow. And, if I can, Til help you to any 
advice that seems best." 

He sat down himself, all attention, and the 
keen business man he really was, and Fitzallan, 
coming under his influence, did as he enjoined. 
Then he told the whole story, so far as he knew 
it, or could guess at it, of the tale that had been 
set afloat regarding him, of late, and wound up 
by declaring that, so far as he could judge from 
the paper Creasey had left him — which, by- 
the-way, was unsigned, and was in a hand- 
writing the young man did not know — there 
could be little doubt that, if it was not strictly 
true, there was at least good grounds for believ- 
ing it to be founded on fact. 

" But, good heavens !" cried the Major, who 
had listened with the greatest attention to the 
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whole narrative, "you don't mean to say that 
the fellow is scoundrel enough, supposing for a 
second it was true, to try and force money out 
of you on the strength of it?" 

" That is exactly what he wants to do ; but 
that, to me, is quite a minor thing. The terri- 
ble point is, ' Can it possibly be true V " and 
that young man, strong and daring as he was, 
positively trembled from head to foot with the 
intense anxiety of mind which overmastered him 
completely. 

" Show me that paper." Fitz handed it to 
him at once. 

" ' Chuttorah — Rampoorlee — Private Smy the 
v — died in the cells under punishment of felony, 
leaving a baby in its mother's arms, to inherit 
his honours and rewards 9 — the brute, to make 
a joke of such a fearful tale ! — ' and that you are 
that baby can be proved beyond all doubt as 
follows : " 

The Major's usually jovial and rubicund face 
was now shaded over with an air of the deepest 
gravity, and the colour had faded away into an 
undefinable purple tint not pleasant to Bee. .Fitz 
watched him eagerly, never taking his eyes off 
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the other's features, in hopes of thus arriving 
at his thoughts. 

"I'm afraid," he gasped out, "you think 
there's something in it?" 

For a few moments the Major paused, again 
glanced down the paper, and then, in a tone 
the solemnity of which could not be at all mis- 
taken, he spoke to the agitated young man, 
hanging on his accents : 

" I'd be sorry to think it t rue, Fitz, or even 
near the truth ; and, indeed, as I've got to start 
in a very short time on a long and dangerous 
job, I think perhaps I'd better not tell you at 
all what I think of it. I can do no good — 
eh?" 

"Major," said the other, very firmly, "you 
said just now you were my friend. If that i» 
so, I beg you will say what you think of this 
matter, just exactly as if you were speaking to 
a third person." 

"Be it so, Fitz; perhaps it will be for the 
best and safest to look at the matter in the most 
unfavourable light, for it's very certain this 
scoundrel Creasey is too clever a fellow to com- 
mit himself in such a way without something to 
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rely upon. Shall I tell you plainly the little I 
know ?" 

" If you please, Major." Still the firmness of 
tone, but as he rested his face on the back of 
the chair, half concealed with his hand, it was 
evident that Fitzallan was undergoing mental 
tortures almost indescribable. 

" Well, a Private Smythe did die in the cells 
about that time. I remember it well, for I was 
on duty there that season, and he was under 
sentence for felony, too; and he did leave a 
baby in arms — in his wife's arms." 

"For heaven's sake tell me, was her name 
Maggie — Maggie Smythe?" 

** It was ; but it's not on this paper — how 
came you to know it ?" 

Fitzallan gave a deep groan. What he had 
been told at Jack Paulton's wedding breakfast 
had suddenly come back to his mind, and he 
remembered, as though they had just been 
spoken that instant at his ear, the fatal words : 
4 Never let anyone know that you ever heard 
tell of Maggie Smythe.' 

" I knew it in another way. Go on." 

" He certainly did leave the baby ; the wife 
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was the woman you name, and there was a 
great deal of pity felt for her at the time, 
though it was said, merely an idle rumour, re- 
member, that it was quite wasted on her — 
that " # 

" I know what you would say," broke in Fitz, 
with intense bitterness, " that she was not de- 
serving of it ?" 

The Major merely nodded his head, an* then 
he went on — 

"However that may be, there was a good 
deal of commiseration for her — excuse me, Fitz, 
but I must hurry ; my train is due at noon, and 
I have much to do first — there was a good deal 
spoken about her case, and it was talked of 
making a subscription for her, and a lot of 
things I can't just now call to mind, but the 
upshot of it all was that soon after that — at 
the time, maybe, I'm not certain — Colonel 
Fitzallan " — again did the young officer groan 
deeply as the name fell on his ear — " got hold 
of her somehow, and I think she lived in his 
bungalow for a bit, but I don't know for sure, 
and it's neither here nor there, but soon after- 
wards the two of them— — " 
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".The two of them !" Fitz gave a great start 
of horror. 

m 

" The two of them, the mother and baby—-" 

" Oh, I mistook." 

" The mother and baby disappeared from the 
cantonment, and it was believed, or imagined, 
more likely, that the woman was sent away lest 
she should fall into bad habits — she was drunken 
and dissipated — anyway, she went away, and 
it afterwards— mind, I'm speaking, as you told 
me, just as if I was telling the affair to a third 
person — it afterwards got out that Colonel 
Fitzallan had adopted the child — or at least 
was responsible for it — and that it was placed 
where it would be well cared for — in fact, that 
its fortune was made. I'm bound to tell you 
that these things did occur, pretty much as 
sketched out on that paper, but I must add that 
my recollection of them is very hazy, and that, 
in any case, I don't see how they apply to you, 
Fitz." 

"They corroborate this villain's statements 
to a very great extent," answered the young 
man, with a great sigh, which he was quite 
powerless to restrain ; " and it would be strange, 
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almost impossible, that Colonel Fitzallan should 
have two children on his hands under similar 
circumstances. He certainly had me brought — 
great heavens! it must, it must indeed be 
true r 

He started from his seat, with clenched hands 
dashed wildly upwards, with great knotted 
veins standing out on his forehead, and with 
the flashing eye of a being a victim to a pas- 
sion irrepressible for the time. The older man 
rose too, but his action was quiet and gentle 
as he placed one hand on the shoulder of Fitz- 
allan, and begged of him to be calm. 

" Me poor boy," he said, " you cannot possibly 
know if there is any truth at all in the story, as 
far as you are concerned. Certainly circum- 
stances favour your suspicions, just at the first 
blush; but they were meant to do that, and 
meant by as clever a schemer as there is in this 
world, and so you'd naturally at first accept them 
as gospel. But just take my advice. I wish I 
was stopping to put you in the right way of it " 
— the Major glanced at his watch — " By Jupi- 
ter, I must be off. Excuse me, Fitz, I know 
you will — but just keep yourself as calm as yon 
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possibly can. Do nothing at all for a few days, 
until you have had time to get all the bearings 
of the case thoroughly fixed in your own mind, 
and even then do not act without sound ad* 
vice." 

Fitz had gradually sobered down as the old 
soldier so talked, and by the time the latter 
had concluded he was something like himself 
again ; then he asked sadly, 

" Whom can I get advice from ? I don't know 
a soul outside the regiment — at least in this 
country " 

" Well, Til tell you. Don't be bashful over it. 
But just drop in to-morrow or next day, and 
talk the matter over with Katy — with Mrs.. 
Kavanagh — she knows nearly as much about 
the matter as I do, and — this between you and 
me and the post — her advice would be worth a 
bushel of grine, and I always take it, though I 
pretend never to do so. Now, cheer up, like a good 
fellow. I'll give her an inkling of what's up- 
before I leave. But now you must go. I have 
not another second's time to spare. Be cool, 
be sensible, and be, above all things, just as- 
plucky in this job as you have been in the- 
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physical — isn't that the right word! — in the 
physical battles you have been in. We both of 
us know what fighting means ; fight this one out 
with courage, for believe me when I tell you 
that we want far more pluck to struggle with 
things of this sort than to march with an even 
pulse into the bloodiest field that ever was 
fought. Now go. God bless you, me boy, 
and Heaven send that I may be back in time to 
do you many a good turn of service yet." 

There were something very like tears in Fitz- 
allan's eyes as he wrung the honest old soldier's 
hand, but while he made across the barrack- 
yard towards his own quarters, in spite of the 
semi-confirmation Crease/* tale had received, 
he felt slightly more cheerful — slightly less 
weighed down with the terrible burden that 
had been placed upon him. 

Dr. Creasey was, some days after what has 
just been recorded, sitting out in his fine garden, 
enjoying the pleasantness of the early Summer 
evening, sipping a certain decoction of which 
he was extremely fond — brandy and soda- 
water — and calmly smoking a cigar whose fra- 
grance gave proof of its aristocratic descent 
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from the best growth of the Havannah* 
" Fine garden " is in one sense a misnomer — 
in another a correct description* There was 
plenty of space, and pleasant undulations of the 
ground; thick shrubberies, giving the densest 
shade from the mid-day heats of Summer time, 
with a number of splendid tree's, such as are 
seldom seen growing within the limits of even 
such a small county-town as Chorlbury ; but the 
whole place bore marks of neglect, and the want 
of the fostering care of the gardener. Every* 

• 

thing was wild, unkempt, and uncared for. The 
foliage straggled in profuseness, unchecked by 
the training hand of the pruner ; the grass was 
unmown ; the paths were weed-grown ; and 
where there were flower-beds, they bore all the 
appearance of having been neglected for many 
years. 

The doctor loved space, and shade, and abso- 
lute quiet, at times, when he was at home, and 
he preferred not to have his meditations broken 
upon by the sound of labour, so that, in fact, 
his garden, as it was called, was a mere jungle 
in which children would be delighted to play 
hide-and-seek, rather than one in which ladies 
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would have cared to wander in search of 
-flowers or fruits. It suited his temperament to 
leave it thus to nature, and there was no one 
to say him nay. Here and there were dilapi- 
dated rustic seats, a Summer-house or two, 
nearly fallen to ruins. Where the work of man 
showed itself it had dropped into decay ; where 
nature was left alone all was profuseness, and 
vegetation run riot. 

It was one of the doctor's " cracks " that he 
was never to be sought for in the grounds. 
With the two entrances, both of which he used 
freely, he could go in and out at all times, 
without his domestics being aware of the fact ; 
and there were strict orders — few cared twice 
to disobey any command of the lord and master 
of that peculiar home — that, if he was wanted, 
a bell should be rung which could be heard all 
over the place ; then, if he came in to attend to 
it, well and good — if he did not, no notice was 
to be taken, and it was to be concluded that 
he had left the grounds, and gone out into the 
town. 

The bell, which hung outside his study win- 
dow, now rang, and the doctor, who was evi- 
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dently slightly anxious, if not nervous, at once 
rose, passed rapidly through the dense foliage 
lying between him and the house, and entered 
his room by his own private door. Thence he 
made his way into the more inhabited parts of 
the house, and called to ask his housekeeper 
what he was wanted for. A letter was handed 
to him, and he took it back directly into his 
sanctum. It was from Captain Fitzallan, and 
was — a most unusual process with the young 
officer — sealed with the Fitzallan crest, instead 
of being merely gummed down. 

The doctor, on whom few things were lost, 
smiled when he saw the precaution that had 
been taken ; he liked to find that his corre- 
spondent considered secrecy as an essential, for 
it augured well for the success of his plan. He 
opened the letter, and the smile did not diminish, 
but rather increased, as he absorbed the con- 
tents. It ran thus : 

u Chorlbury Barracks. 
" Sir, — Your extraordinary demand upon me 
has taken me more time to consider than I at 
first thought necessary. You seem to have got 
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hold of a tale, plausible and very difficult, until 
I have had time to communicate with India, to 
disprove. Of course it is false— absolutely- 
false — and merely put together to extort money 
— that I am quite well aware of, and shall not 
stoop to argue the point. With such a scoun- 
drel as you know you are there can be no use in 
arguing, and I shall wait in patience until I am 
in a position to expose your whole swindle,' and 
hand you over to the law." (« You'll find that a 
precious hard job, Master Fitz/ was the doc- 
tor's comment upon this passage, while a grim 
smile passed across his features. * Facts, my 
boy, are not quite so easily got rid of.') Then 
he resumed his reading: 'Meanwhile it suits 
rae to at once put a stop to the unpleasantness 
of having an abominable falsehood spread 
abroad about me, especially under the peculiar 
circumstances that you know I am now in, and 
therefore I am willing, as a mere matter of 
business, and as in no way compromising my- 
self to lend you a small sum towards your pres- 
ent difficulties ; but what you asked me for is 
simply preposterous, and quite out of the ques- 
tion. I make this proposition as an honest 
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man, who has been temporarily caught in the net 
of a consummate villain, as you know yourself 
to be ; but do not imagine for one moment that 
1 believe a single word of what you have told me> 
or that I am in the least afraid of you. I take 
the step I do take simply because it suits my 
convenience to do so, and if you will write and 
name a moderate sum to meet your present 
necessities, you shall have it. 

" Henby Fitzallan." 

"Not exactly, Captain Fitzallan — 61d birds 
are not to be caught with chaff; and though I 
might prove my case in any law-court in the 
world, still it wouldn't be wise to put my hand 
to paper, or even to send you a line, making an 
appointment — these little things mount up ; and 
I always had a preference for the safe side of 
the ditch! That letter means that you have 
studied the whole ins and outs of the case, that 
you see bow strong and how true it is, that you 
are so convinced that you fear to go and con- 
sult the family lawyer, who — honest man, no 
doubt — would be just as much, only more dan- 
gerously, shocked as yourself; and that you 
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want to try to stave me off with blatter and 
braggadocio about referring to India — refer to 
India ! — refer, my boy, at much as ever you 
like, you'll never get over the truth of your own 
history. I've the upper hand, Captain Fitz- 
allan, and I'll keep it ; and — " at this point in 
his meditations the doctor swore a fearful 
oath — ''if you drive me to it with your 
' scoundrels/ ' swindles/ ' villains/ and that sort 
of talk, I'll have the money first, and expose the 

son of a felon all the same afterwards — that I 
will, Captain Fitzallan F 

He then refreshed himself with his favourite 
beverage, and sat down just to arrange, for a 
few minutes, what he should do next. Con- 
sideration seldom occupied the doctor long, 
and on this occasion he made up his mind in a 
very brief period — in fact, he determined to 
strike the iron while it was hot ; so carefully 
seeing to his revolver — the doctor had early in 
life picked up the habit of going armed, in which 
he had a firm faith — he put on his hat, strolled 
down into the grounds again, let himself out by 
his private doorway, and was soon walking 
rapidly along the road in the direction of the 
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barracks. It was getting late — after nine 
o'clock at night, and he felt pretty sure that, 
having despatched such a note as the one he 
had received, Fitzallan would be very unlikely 
to have gone either to mess or to the Colonel's 
quarters. He was right in his conjecture, for 
on tapping at the outer door of Fitz's rooms, 
he was bidden — he noticed that the voice was 
weak, and yet harsh — to enter. 

Captain Fitzallan bounded up from his chair 
when he saw who his visitor was, and a great 
flush of rage overspread his countenance in an 
instant.' 

"I did not expect to see you here, Dr. 
Creasey," he cried out ; " nor did I want you." 
" Probably not. But I'm here all the same." 
"Do. not attempt to bully me, sir. Write 
whatever you've got to say — I suppose you got 
my letter!" 
" I did. That's what I came about." 
The doctor was as cool as possible, standing 
by the door, his hat on, and wearing as perfect- 
ly careless an air as if he was on the best of 
terms with himself, as well as with all other 
men whatsoever, not even excluding Captain 
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Pitzallan. The latter was just the reverse ; be 
trembled violently, as one under the strongest 
emotion; bis face was alternately pale and 
flushed with the red passion-blood, while his 
features — ghastly and worn and wrinkled they 
seemed — and his eyes — gave plain evidence of 
the fearful mental trouble he had gone through 
in the days intervening between the present 
evening and the doctor's last visit. 

" Well," repeated Fitzallan, with an angry 
stamp of the foot, "you needn't have come 
about it. Why don't you write what you want V 9 

" Because I do not choose. What I've told 
you would take some time to prove." 

"Would it indeed?" asked the other, sar- 
castically. 

" Legally ; morally it is proved already. And 
I don't choose, until it comes to legal proo£ to 
put my hand to paper in the matter." 

" Oh, you don't, don't you ? I should think 
not! As for your * proof,' you need not try, 
sir, to humbug me. After all, you're merely a 
common-place rogue." 

" Thank you, if that sort of thing amuses you, 
it doesn't hurt me." 
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A common-place rogue !" shouted the other, 

who has tinkered together a few stray inci- 
dents of a common enough story, to apply them 
to me, and whom I choose to buy off for a timer 

"You needn't shout, Captain Fitzallan. As 
I told you before, I confess to the * roguery* of 
getting out of you some of the money I was the 
instrument of giving to you ; but there's no 
other roguery whatever. Would you like to 
see your mother V 9 

The doctor shot out the last part of the sen- 
tence with a startling emphasis that positively 
made Fitzallan reel, and it was a moment or 
two before he could steady himself or reply. 

"I know whom you mean," he gasped out 
huskily ; " that part of your lies is at least no 
secret to me. I can see her when I like, and 
it will perhaps be a bad day for you when I 
do !" 

"Tour seeing her depends on me. But Til 
bring her down here to-morrow, if you like; 
she'll own to you at once/' 

There was a fiendish grin round the face of 
Creasey as he made the suggestion that might 
have cost him his life had any weapon been 
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handy to the more than maddened man, who 
stood, glaring yet powerless, in front of the 
chair from which he had first risen; but he 
found or made strength to suppress the rage 
rapidly gaining the mastery over his senses, 
and then he said : 

" Enough of this— stop it at once ! I can't 
stand it safely, and it's no use to you* I take my 
course, you take yours. We are declared open 
enemies — enemies to the death ; let that suffice 
without childish recriminations. Ton will do 
all in your power to extort money from me— 
I'll do all in my power to prevent you, as much 
as I can, and to punish you afterwards — that 
issue is plain enough. Now tell me, as shortly 
as you can, what your present demand is, and 
be off out of my sight — for ever, if such a thing 
may be !" 

"Oh! dear no — not for ever. However, let 
that be. I shall chaff no more. Tou know my 
version of your history is tru e " 

" I do not !" was the solemn interruption of 
the younger man, and he threw up his right 
hand to heaven as witness of the earnestness of 
his denial. 
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" Well, it is true, whether you know it or not, 
I adhere to my original demand — I want no 
more, and I'll take no less, that's certain. Be 
good enough to say what you intend to do." 

There was a pause, and the two men stared 
at one another defiantly ; but while there was 
stern determination, not unmixed with antici- 
pated triumph, depicted in the countenance of 
Dr. Creasey, the expression on Captain Fitz- 
allan's face was that of mingled wavering, un- 
certainty, and even fear. The one knew, taking 
all circumstances into consideration, that he had 
a tremendously strong case on which to rely— 
a case that was practically unanswerable ; the 
other also knew that strength equally well, but, 
in addition, he was now aware that the only 
man who might have been in a position to con- 
tradict it, Major Eavanagh, was rather inclined 
to believe its details true than otherwise. The 
winning hand was entirely with Dr. Creasey, 
and Fitzallan, though he did not for one second 
allow himself to believe that the tale about him 
was really even founded on fact, felt that he 
was for a considerable time at least utterly 
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powerless to refute it, and that, if be allowed it 
to spread farther a-field, he should never be in 
a position to overtake the lie, and be in his 
own eyes, or in those of others, once more in 
the unquestioned position he had enjoyed at 
the time the regiment first marched into Chorl- 
bury. Then came the thought of Lady Clara, 
his sweet bride-elect, and her most decided 
opinions on the subject of low birth, rushing 
over his mind, and overwhelming his very rea- 
son with all the fierce agony of a first love in 
danger of being baffled. Thus, then, the doc- 
tor, in tones of deadly determination, repeated 
his question : 

" Be good enough to say what you intend to 
do." 

Just for one single moment more did Fitz- 
allan pause, then the blood flew up again into 
his head, and he hoarsely said, 

"Be it as it must be— I cannot fight this 
matter now. I cannot give you the money at a 
moment's notice. My cheque is not at just this 
moment worth bo much——-' 9 

" No cheques for me, Captain — ahem I— Pitz- 
allan. Gold, if you please, and paid without 
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witnesses ; so it will be better for both of us. 
I shall not leave open a door whereby I might 
be prosecuted for obtaining money by threats, 
and you will not leave any trace of having 
been obliged to buy off one (myself) to prevent 
him bringing certain charges against your re- 
cognised position, &c. In gold, if you please. 9 ' 
" I agree with you — in gold it shall be. But 
I was going on to say that I cannot, nor would 

I if I could, give " 

" Say lend." 

" — 'Lend you this money all at once. I will 

give 

« Lend." 

" — Lend you the quarter of it as soon as I 
can get it." 
« When will that be !" 
" Say before the week's out — Saturday ?" 
" That will do. But the other quarters ?" 

" Every Saturday till all is paid, if " 

Dr. Creasey smiled diabolically as he sneer- 
ingly interjected, 

" If you don't hear from India before, eh V 9 
" Exactly — that is precisely what I mean. I 
may hear any day favourably ; if I don't, then 
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yon hare the money to hold your tongue for 



ever." 



" I don't mind, on the terms yon state, wait- 
ing in the least/ 9 was the indifferent reply* 
" Bnt there's no good yonr going on deceiving 
yourself— -what I have told you is absolutely 
and entirely true. Tou could not, for one in- 
stance out of a hundred, get over the evidence 
of your mother, could you ?" 

Fitzallan seemed to shrink within himself at 
some awful thought arising in his mind, but the 
other went on slowly and quietly as ever — 

"You cannot hope, with all the time from 
now to the Day of Judgment, to disprove facts. 
I would willingly wait — I wouldn't have asked 
you for a shilling, only for my cursed run of 
ill luck — wait as long as you liked, but I cannot 
— I must have the money, and that as soon as 
possible. Is there any single point beyond 
mere denial, which is no argument, of the whole 
story on which you are not clear ? Why not 
see your mother?" — again that horrible cold 
shiver passed all over Fitzallan — "or would 
you like to see your baptismal certificate ? Tou 
can see that this moment, if you like." 
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u Show it to me, then !" cried the other, with 
wild eagerness, as hope for a brief second 
sprung into life in his breast. 

"Certainly," was the calm reply; "but can 
you place your honour in the balance with all,, 
or at least many of your prospects in life, and 
not. find it wanting 1" and the doctor fixed his 
grey eyes firmly on those of the man before him. 

" I can " — and the look was returned so un- 
flinchingly that Creasey was quite convinced — 
"I can. I give you my honour to return to 
you, the' moment I have read it, any paper you 
may now lend me." 

" Captain Fitzallan, I trust you implicitly." 

He drew his pocket-book out, and produced 
from it an envelope containing an old yellow 
slip of tough Indian paper, such as hoondies are 
drafted on, and written over with pale ink, or 
ink paled with age, and handed it to the other,, 
whose fingers trembled visibly as they grasped 
the document ; nor could his eyes, for a moment 
or two, do their work. Then they became 
fixed, and he opened it and read as follows : 

"Bampoorlee, 10th July, 1839.— This is to- 
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certify that I have this day, in the bungalow 
belonging to Colonel Fitzallan, baptised into 
the Church of England, Henry, the infant son of 
Henry Smythe, private in Her Majesty's — th 
regiment (' the Flashers '), and of Margaret, his 
wife. So witness my hand, 

" Ralph Burdin, Clerk." 

Fitzallan handed the document, the envelope 
of which was directed to Creasey, under care of 
Mrs. Brimmer, back to the doctor. 

" There's nothing in it as far as it goes by 
itself he said ; "but I admit it lends addition* 
•al weight and coherence to your story. But 
why should I consider that V 9 

"Captain Fitzallan,' 9 interrupted the other, 
but without any abruptness, " I have no time to 
listen to any more of your *whys,' or your 
'considerations/ The Telgraph Office closes 
at eleven o'clock — it is close on that time 
now — and I have to send off a certain 
message that depends on your reply to my 
— my — demand. Be good enough to say * yes ' 
or * no.' Will you accede to it in full — of course, 
if you like it, in four payments a week, apart — 
or will you not!" 
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What was that unfortunate young man to 
do ? He had hardly brain-power left (so swift- 
ly, so terribly, and so incessantly had these 
blows been rained on his head) to grasp all 
the facts of the case ; and such as he did master 
were all in favour of its being as Creasey said* 
He could see no way out of the trap into which 
he had fallen ; every opening was closed ; there 
were no friendly hands to aid him; and in a 
moment of utter despair he hoarsely gasped 
out: 

" I will. Now go. Come on Saturday, and 
you shall have the first instalment." 

" No, I will not. Do you come to the private 
door of my garden — you know it — at — say ten 
o'clock in the evening, and bring the money 
with you — in gold." 

Fitzallan merely nodded in a hopeless way, 
and the doctor, without a word more, turned on 
his heel and left the room. 

And the long weary night that followed was 
the bitterest the young officer had ever experi- 
enced in this world ; for there was within him, 
and crushing his spirit into fragments, a mo- 
mentous weight of baffled hope, of unrealisable 
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love, of the cruellest disappointment life could 
give, and of a sorrow that was all the crueller 
and keener because it embraced not himself 
alone, but also that other and greater portion 
of himself the Lady Clara Burton. He had 
not dared to think the matter out as regarded 
the relationship between them, but he was so 
saturated with love of her that he felt as if his 
sorrow was all hers, hers only a portion of his. 
He had given up his whole soul to her love, and 
the misery of the one must be, he knew, the 
bitterest torment of the other. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CAN THE DEAD COME BACK TO LIFE ? 

MARRYING, or giving in marriage, in this 
post-haste nineteenth century life of ours, 
is attended with a tremendous lot of worry 
and work to everyone concerned. The females 
any way connected with the approaching cere- 
mony go crazy on the subjects of dress, festivi- 
ties, and mild dissipations of all sorts; the 
men are harassed in their minds about settle- 
ments, life insurances, bread and cheese, and 
the grosser items that are to make up the bulk 
of the new manage. Once a union is decided 
upon, all the high contracting parties are in 
hot water until the whole affair is over, and the 
virtuous are not, any more than the wicked, 
able to cease from troubling, or to be at rest. 
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Lady Clara did not escape that common des- 
tiny one whit more than other young ladies 
under similar circumstances. In fact, she was 
perhaps more feverish, more restless, more ill— 
at-ease, than is usual, for the reason that her 
love for Fitzallan was deeper, warmer, and 
more true than is generally the case in these 
days of marriages of convenience. Besides 
that, she was more natural than most girls of 
the period, and therefore less addicted to the 
affectations, the follies, and the petty decep- 
tions, of those ingenuous damsels. She felt her 
love burning in her heart of hearts, and she did 
not care to conceal it, even if she could have 
done so. Thus it was that the necessary routine 
of congratulations, visits, preparations, &c, dis- 
turbedherexcitable temperament toamuch great- 
er extent than is usual, and she found it excess- 
ively difficult to procure that even-minded calm 
of outward demeanour which society imperative- 
ly demanded of her. In truth the young girl was 
supremely happy ; and she would not have been 
Clara Burton had she been able to hide that fact 
under a mask of cold indifference. Nor had she 
thought it necessary to display any affected 
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scruples on the score of an early day for the 
marriage. Once she had formally accepted a 
man who had won her complete lore, who had 
enthralled her spirit in his, as it were, and whom 
she worshipped almost metro than she loved— 
once he had claimed her openly and pwblioly 
for his own— she saw neither use nor reason 
in raising silly objections to an almost im- 
mediate wedding; and on that point she 
found herself warmly supported by the Colonel) 
who was most anxious, now that all had turned 
out just as he desired, to hare the matter 
settled out of hand. So it had been under- 
stood on all sides that, without making any 
unseemly haste, things should be pushed for- 
ward rather than retarded; and indeed it was 
more than expected that the chief delinquents 
in point of delay would be thft lawyers appoint* 
ed to deal with the settlements. 

Some of Colonel Calverley's mora intimate 
acquaintances were of opinion thai the old man 
was destroying his own prospects of domestic 
peace, and were rather surprised at bis hasten* * 
ing on a wedding which would, at least tem- 
porarily, take from him the one being on the 
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earth for whom he showed affection. Besides 
that, they prophesied she would never return 
to him the same simple, loving, devoted girl 
she had hitherto been. Her marriage would 
open her eyes, and she would see the folly of 
continuing to reside with an old man who, when 
all was said and done, was only a very distant 
relative, and not her " uncle," as she foolishly 

called him. They also said, did these " d d 

good-natured friends/' that Fitz would never 
consent to live under the same roof with the 
Colonel, for whom he had not only never 
evinced any great liking, but had absolutely 
shrunk from, as one instinctively shrinks from 
an uncongenial nature; and they quite made 
up their minds that the planned-out, happy- 
family sort of life which the Colonel saw before 
him was but a vision as unsubstantial as the 
mirage of the desert. 

' But Calverley had thought out all these 
points in detail for himself long ago — he had 
made himself thoroughly master of the deepest 
filial affections the fine heart of Clara was 
possessed of— he had determined on the utmost 
self-abnegation, even so far as to become little 
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more than a lodger in his own house ; and he 
had so familiarised Clara and Fitzallan with 
the idea of their all living together that he 
felt quite certain he could depend on the 
constancy of both after marriage, which he was 
anxious to push forward as rapidly as possible, 
«o that things might fall into the settled grooves 
he had prepared for them. 

Mrs. Houghton was summoned home from 
Scotland, but that good lady, for the first time 
in her life, rebelled, and wrote, to say that her 
doctors ordered her to remain where she was 
for some considerable period yet. Of all times 
this was just the one when the services of a< 
chaperon were indispensable ; and in his confix* 
eion -at the defection of the former good lady, 
the Colonel could think of no one better than 
his friend, Mrs. Pemmican. At an ordinary 
time, Lady Clara would have had nothing to 
say to one whom she so cordially and yet in- 
stinctively disliked as she did this woman, 
sprung from the enfeebled moral tone of the day ; 
but the young girl had nothing to bring against 
the proposed chaperon (who was careful to keep 
her double-entendres for the ears of such dried-up 

n2 
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old hangers-on as the Colonel), that would hold 
water for a moment. Besides that, in the 
hurry of her loving heart, she was now anxious 
to embrace, if possible, the whole world, and 
thus it came to pass that she accepted the 
Colonel's suggestion without demur, and the 
Pemmican was duly gazetted to the vacancy, 
vice Mrs. Houghton, absent without leave. 

And during all these preliminary arrange- 
ments Fitzallan had been apparently the 
happiest of men ; whether he was so in reality 
was quite another matter. In one sense his joy 
was beyond all question or doubt, for had he not 
gained as his very own the love of the only 
woman on earth he would ever care to gain f 
And had he not won it to himself so com- 
pletely, and so thoroughly, that it had become 
part and parcel of himself the half of his own 
heart, the half of his own soul, the breath and 
the life without which his own would be death ? 
So far his happiness was intense, and beyond 
all measure by ordinary standards, and its con- 
summation was to be found in the feet that 
it was reciprocated in the fullest degree by its 
object; that Lady Clara loved him just as 
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truly, just as deeply, just as tenderly as he 
loved her. But over the brilliant, dazzling sun* 
shine of his great joy there stole at times, and 
those not unfrequent times either, a cold shadow, 
chilling the blood in his veins, paralysing the 
action of the heart, killing, while it lasted, the 
wild delight of a spirit loving and knowing 
that it is equally loved in return. Whether it 
was done purposely, or whether it came about 
accidentally, Fitzallan never distinctly knew, 
but from the time when Amelia Wrigley had 
made her foolish and lying statement regarding 
his birth, or his parents rather, he became aware 
of, he seemed to absorb into his system, with- 
out much action of the senses, certain rumours 
regarding himself and his antecedents which 
filled him with painfully anxious misgiving. 
To Mrs. Wrigley's idiotic tale he had paid little 
attention ; he knew that the woman was either 
malicioualy lying, or had been led away by the 
cursed idle gossip which letter-writing ladies 
pass from one to another with disgraceful 
gusto; but it seemed strange that her out- 
rageous charges should be supported, supple- 
mented, as it were, by these rumours equally 
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idiotic, equally outrageous, and more unpleasant, 
because, being vague and undefinable, they 
were impossible of contradiction. All that he 
really knew was that they hinted at ignoble, 
if not positively dishonourable birth, and that 
almost the only man who did not se6m to have 
heard anything about them was the Colonel. 

Fitzallan had proposed to Lady Clara quite 
as much, on the day when that notable event 
had come off, by accident as by design, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the declaration was wholly accidental, as being 
forced by circumstances over which he had no 
control ; while the design had lain hidden in his 
heart long previously, stunted in its growth, 
and restrained of late by the rumours ensuing 
on and after the Wrigleian accusation. Since 
the day of that declaration it was that these 
idle tales had troubled him most; but whether it 
was that they had increased in virulence, or 
that he had a keener ear open for their recep- 
tion, it would be difficult to judge. One thing, 
however, is certain, that they took on the young 
officer such a great effect that he had sought 
out Esther Wyatt, as we have seen, and gained 
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from her some little satisfaction, only, atas t to 
have it shattered into fragments a few hours 
afterwards. 

Thus it was that during the sweet month of 
May, the month immediately subsequent to hid 
acceptance by Lady Clara Burton, Captain Fitz* 
allan experienced, at one and the same time, 
the very acm6 of human delight, in the know- 
ledge that the love of his heart was more than 
adequately returned ; and the greatest depth of 
misery in the thought that perhaps, at any mo- 
ment, the cup of his joy might be dashed in 
fragments to the earth* During one hour there 
was no man living enjoying such thorough 
and profound happiness ; in the next the great 
gladness and hope of love gave way to the pro- 
foundest despair ; and, between the two antipo- 
dal emotions, it was small wonder that Captain 
Fitzallan should almost have lost his ordinarily 
well-balanced senses, and should act in a manner 
that was little short of insanity. 

With Lady Clara, on the other hand, all was 
unmixed delight. The anxiety, now only too 
often visible on her lover's brow to others, was 
never visible to her, for the reason that the very 
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first glance of her sweet face seemed to entirely 
change Fitzallan's nature, and, saturated with 
love of her as he instantaneously became in 
her presence, all other thoughts whaterer were 
banished from his mind— he was hers, and hers 
t>nly ; she was his, and his only. She was in- 
tensely happy, sprightly, gay, and brilliant as a 
song-bird in the Spring-time, and, as the Colonel 
remarked one day, when the three— himself, 
Mrs. Pemmican, and Clara — were out paying a 
round of county visits, she was as perfect a 
Queen of the May as had ever been known in 
the pleasant swards of Merrie England. 

" Wrong again !" she cried, in her exuberance 
of spirits, " as you always are, uncle, about me. 
It is May no longer, but June/' 

"Ah, so it is/' he answered: "But an old 
fogy "—the Colonel was far enough from really 
thinking himself that, though he affected it 
sometimes — " an old fellow like me grows some- 
times forgetful of dates. Isn't it so, Mrs. Pern* 
mican ?" 

" You can't expect me, I hope, to speak from 
experience, Colonel?" was that clever lady's 
question. " I may be old, but even you would 
hardly call me a fellow F 
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" Neither old, nor fellow, nor anything else, 
Mrs. Pemmican, but your own fair self. That's 
a pretty compliment, isn't it, Clara V 

The ladies laughed. 

" You'd make me blush, Colonel, if I wasn't 
long past that stage. Besides, how could I, in 
these days of pearl-powder !" 

The worthy 1 cltaperon made no secret of the 
arts of the toilet, which she freely employed to 
restore her somewhat faded charms ; and indeed 
it was a standing joke with her that she could 
" make up " to represent thirty rather than fifty 
—at a certain distance. 

" Oh, for shame, Mrs. Pemmican ! You should 
not let my uncle into the mysteries of the 
female dressing-room ; he will be growing im- 
pertinent." And Lady Clara laughed out that 
joyous laugh of the houri which ripjded over 
her sweet face, fresh from thfe reservoirs of Dame 
Nature. 

" At all events, there are few mysteries about 
your get-up, Clara," he answered, with a smile. 
" Pearl-powder or rouge does not show well on 
brunettes." 

"Oh, doesn't it? Perhaps other things do, 
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though!" interjected Mrs. Pemmican, who de- 
sired everyone to be in the same category as 
herself in that respect. " Madame Rachel could 
perhaps give an answer to that which would 
astonish you. But where to next ? You've no 
call to make in this place, have you, Clara ?" 

" No. As well as I know the geography, we 
are not far from Chorlbury now, and have 
finished/ 9 

"'Egad, I'm glad of it!" said the Colonel ap- 
preciatively — his gout was touching him up a 
little. " I think we have paid enough visits to- 
day for a dozen. What is this village we are 
coming to, Mrs. Pemmican V 

" Blaydon-on-the-Hill. There's a splendid 
view of Chorlbury, across the river, from it* 
Makes the grimy old town look quite respect- 
able " 

" On the ' distance lends enchantment to the 
view ' principle, I suppose ?" said Lady Clara. 

" 'Egad, there's little enchantment when one's 
close, anyway. There's a snug little box ! Do 
you know whose it is ?" 

"That? Let me see. Tes, that's 'The 
Pines.' " 
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"Gloomy enough, now we're closer," 

'* Yes, and a very gloomy tenant it has, too* 
Half mad I believe she is — some people go so 
far as to say entirely so." 

" Poor thing !" said Lady Clara. " A lady, I 
suppose t Do you know what her name is?" 

There was a world of sympathy in the young 
girl's heart for anyone, and even the mention of 
a thing that was sad affected her sweet, soft 
nature. 

w Yes. She's one of that horrible Wyatt lot 
—though the best of them far and away — and 
she 10 a lady, which very few " 

"I hate those Wyatts I" remarked the Colo- 
nel, with rather more energy than he generally 
displayed. w They're deceitful and thoroughly 
bad, all of them, I believe; and I ought to 
know." 

" How so, uncle ?" 
, "Well, there's Jack Paulton — look at the 
mess he got into with them. Just like the 
.whole brood," he went on, grumbling to him- 
self. 

" But you haven't told us which of them lives 
here, Mrs. Pemmican," said Clara, who knew 
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that the thought of Jack Paulton's marriage 
always annoyed the Colonel, and consequently 
wished to tarn the conversation a little away 
from that subject, 

" Oh, Miss Wyatt, a maiden lady— Hiss 
Esther Wyatt." 

u Esther Wyatt!" cried the Colonel, in great 
amazement ; and he started up in his seat to 
gain a better look at the place. 

Apparently the goat resented that sharp 
action, for he immediately dropped back into 
his seat with a deep groan as of pain, and his 
face for a moment or two turned a horrible yel- 
low colour, most unpleasant to witness. 

"Oh, uncle, you've hurt your foot?" And 
Lady Clara bent over the limp old man with a 
daughterly gaze of deepest affection and con- 
cern. 

Mrs. Pemmican looked on curiously — think- 
ing ; but she would hardly have cared to make 
these thoughts public. 

u There, there," he said, testily, " it will be 
all right in a moment or two. " I forgot this 
— this confounded gout, and it's punished 
that's all." ' 
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In effect the pain rapidly went away as the 
carriage passed through Blaydon, and in a very 
few moments the Colonel was himself again*. 
Then Mrs. Pemmican put to him a question she 
had had on the tip of her tongue ever since hi& 
sudden exclamation : 

"Did you know Miss Esther Wyattt Her 
name seemed to startle you." 

He looked at her uneasily, with the shifting 
eye of pain, it seemed, for his attack had not 
as yet quite passed off; and then be answered 
slowly, and against the remonstrances of Lady 
Clara, who wished him to keep perfectly still 
for a few moments or so, until quite recovered : 

"I did. I knew an Esther Wyatt abroad, 
long ago, but I thought she was dead-— indeed 
I'm sure of it — ages ago." 

"This one was abroad also* 1 believe— a 
governess in India. Perhaps it waa the same, 
and that you are mistaken about her death ?" 

" Hardly," waa the now calm reply, " but I 
may have been. Governesses were the fashion 
in those days ; now, I believe, there are none 
in India hardly. But the name is not a very 
common one, and so it surprised me a little. 
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•Confound it ! I might have been laid up for a 
month with the wrench I gave my unfortunate 

foot." 

" Put it up here, by my aide, uncle." 
But the Colonel declined Lady Clara's sug- 
gestion, on the ground that it was nearly all 
right now. Mrs. Pemmican returned to the 
charge. 

"Was there anything about your Esther 
Wyatt — this one is quite an oddity, if, indeed, 
she is right in her head — was there anything 
singular about yours to make you remember 
herr 

: •' I don't know why you should call her mine 
so emphatically," he replied, smiling with all 
his old cynicism — "in fact, I only remember 
there was some foolish tale about her ; I forget 
it exactly now, but I think it was with her as, of 
course, with all you ladies " — the old man was 
quite himself now, as the barouche rolled merrily 
along towards Chorlbury — " something about 
love, or that sort of nonsense. I really don't 
know what it was, but the name struck me the 
moment I heard it. And now both of you — eh, 
Clara? — know just as much about my Esther 
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Wyatt as I do — more, indeed, for Mrs, Pemmi- 
can here knows she is alive, while I have very 
certain reasons to know she's dead." 

" Well, she can't be both, poor woman 1" 
laughed out Mrs. Pemmican, who had evidently 
found a mare's nest ; and from that time until 
they landed safe and sound at the Colonel's 
quarters, the old man was as cheerful and gay 
as he had ever been, and never ceased joking 
{Clara — delicately, you may be sure, for her 
stainless mind effectually discountenanced any- 
thing like the least broadness on the part of 
anyone in her company— about her affection for 
Fitzallan, and the love-state in general. Nor 
did Mrs. Pemmican escape a fair share of the 
Colonel's banter ; he seemed determined to 
" serve her out," as he himself whispered to 
Lady Clara, for her evident attempt to force on 
him some romantic or ridiculous — more likely 
the latter than the former, he said — connection 
with Miss Wyatt of Blaydon ; and had the for- 
mer good lady been possessed of even a spark 
of real delicate decorum of thought, she would 
probably have keenly resented the old man's 
pleasantries 
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After the ladies had retired from the dinner- 
table that evening, the Colonel told the incident 
to Fitzallan as a good joke, and an instance of 
the way in which he, Fitz, would himself be 
bothered in future life with the idle misgivings 
and foolish gossip of women who had nothing 
better to do. 

" Never pay the least attention, my boy, to 
what they say of you or to yon," was the en- 
couraging remark of that fine social philosopher. 
"There's hardly a woman alive but will try 
to manufacture a mountain out of a mole-hill, 
if she gets a chance ; but the best way's not to 
give them the chance, and then they're done 
for — that's the only way to outflank them P — 
all of which no little astonished Fitz, who had 
never before known the Colonel to speak of, or 
make the slightest allusion, even, to Indian 
life—at least, so far as his own personal career, 
adventures, and connections were concerned. 

"But, Colonel," he said, "this Miss Esther 
Wyatt oertainry wa$ in India— she told me so 
herself.** 

"Told you so herself! Why, how on earth 
did you manage to come across her f 
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" She receives a small annuity out of my pro- 
perty — General Fitzallan left it to lier for her 
life." 

" Are you in earnest, Fitz ?— in the name of 
heaven, are you in earnest V 

The Colonel was unaccountably agitated, 
and his hand shook violently, as was evident 
from the rattling of the wine-glass which it 
held. The young captain looked the picture of 
astonishment, then he answered : 

" Certainly I'm in earnest, Colonel — I pay her 
so much a year, left her under the General's 
will." 

The old man, who had again turned that 
horribly sickly yellow colour which he had be- 
fore exhibited on the same day, made a long 
pause, during which he kept his eyes fixed on 
the ground ; then he raised his head, and said 
calmly enough : 

" It must be indeed the Miss Wyatt I knew 
— she was — had been — no, was the governess in 
Colonel Fitzallan's house before his boy died — 
is that so with the one you know V 9 

" Precisely. She wom the governess— Fve 
heard her say so myself." 

vol. n. o 
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" Wel^ well, and I to think her dead these 
years past!" murmured the Colonel, more to 
himself than to his guest — " well, there — 'egad, 
I never thought to hear of her again ; but things 
do turn out as one least expects." 

" You might drop up and call on her, 
Colonel," suggested Fitz, more for want of 
something to say than for any other reason. 

" No, sir," was the rather stern reply ; " a man 
may have to — to call on — to know people's 
governesses in India, but it doesn't follow that 
they are to know them here. But then, Fitz, 
never mind what I've said — these were queer 
old memories — ridiculous old yarns, you young 
fellows 'd call them — coming up to me; and 
now I've put them back in their proper place — 
forgetfulness, 'egad's, a safe locker ; and as the 
fellow says in the play, 'Richard'* himeelf 
again !' Have any more wine ?" 

" No," said Fitzallan ; and they went upstairs 
to join the ladies. 

Mrs. Pemmican had not been quite so well 
satisfied as she might have been with what she 
had found in her mare's nest. She quite be- 
lieved in gout, as most ladies of the world do ; 
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but she hardly placed implicit credence in the 
symptoms of it she had seen that afternoon. 
So she thought she might pump a little, without 
doing much harm, or good, one way or the 
other. She tried her artifices on Lady Clara, by 
way of a commencement. 

" Do you know, my dear," she began in that 
soothing tone she instinctively fell into when a 
good dinner, and a genial warmth of the sub- 
sequent toasting over the drawing-room fire, 
had matured her conceptions — " do you know, 
I'm afraid the Colonel must have been a sad 
lady-killer in his day." 

"Awhatr 

u A lady-killer — a flirt — don't you know!" 

" I'm sure, Mrs. Pemmican, he was nothing 
of the sort," was the somewhat indignant reply 
of Lady Clara ; " he's far too good a man for 
anything so silly and wicked !" 

" Ahem !" coughed Mrs. Pemmican, somewhat 
meaningly, " I don't mean anything wrong, my 
dear, but he certainly has the name of having 
been a great flirt." 

" People are always saying unkind things," 
cried Lady Clara, in some heat; "and I, for 

02 
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one, don't believe half what they say/' 

" Quite right, my dear, quite right ; but don't 
you think, now, he was strangely put out this 
morning about that Miss Wyatt!" 

"No, I don't, Miss Pemmioan. As he said 
himself) the name struck him as familiar — he 
had known some one with the same name in 
India, under peculiar circumstances, and that 
was all." 

" Oh ! that's all, of course, my dear, that we 
know ; but what may we not think f After all, 
the Colonel, dear good man as he is, is but 
mortal ; and I suppose, love " — this with a dis- 
gusting leer, which Lady Clara promptly re- 
sented — " I suppose we all of us give way to a 
little bit of flirting every now and then. Even 
Lady Clara Burton, eh f " 

The girl rose in considerable temper. She 
did not choose to hear such remarks from this 
woman whom her uncle, most improperly, as 
Clara began to think, had foisted upon her ; so 
she crossed over to the piano, and at once sat 
down to flood the room with melody, and thus 
effectually silenced the idle gossip of her com- 
monplace and vulgar chaperon. That good lady 
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-would have shrieked had she only thought such 
adjectives were being applied to her, even men- 
tally ; but as she remained in blissful ignorance 
on the point, she contented herself with warm- 
ing her legs before the fire, and going off into 
that post-prandial doze which proves a good — 
digestion. 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

ADDING FUEL TO THE FIRE. 

P ADRE CUPPER had not changed his quarters 
-*- from the banks of the Thames, as had 
been arranged between him and the doctor. 
Not exactly arranged) but hinted at ; for posi- 
tive " arrangements " would have necessitated 
money, and of that article there was at the time 
a considerable dearth. But the dearth was con- 
fined to substantial sums, for of small change 
the Padre was now seldom in need. It was ob- 
served at " The Jolly Bargee " that the much- 
persecuted parson — as frequenters of that hos- 
telry persisted in calling Mr. Cupper — was 
rarely in want now of five shillings, or half-a- 
crown, and that, in consequence, his " drunks " 
became more frequent and more sustained than 
had hitherto been the case. They also observed 
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— for there was no little power of observation 
amongst that knot of land-sharks, river-diddlers, 
broken-down tradesmen, and small shopkeepers 
— that the Padre was more respectable in his 
outside appearance, boasted of more frequent 
shaves, clean shirts, and less greasy garments 
— in fact, that he had dropped into "a little 
annuity, not much to talk of, but paid up 
reg'lar," as a burly gentleman, odoriferous of 
stale fish, feelingly remarked on one occasion. 
So that had his reverence chosen to capitalise 
his means, or to save for a week or two, there 
could be no doubt he might have effected a 
change to new quarters, had he been so dis- 
posed. But such financial operations were far 
beyond him now, and even if he had the 
strength of mind to essay them, there was a 
double tempter ever at his elbow to knock such 
resolutions to pieces as soon as ever they began 
to take shape. Every idea entering his head 
seemed imperatively to demand that it should 
be deliberated upon through the light of rum 
and water, at " The Jolly Bargee," and every 
such deliberation ended in an emptying of the 
parson's pockets in favour of the landlord of 
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that place of refreshment* That was the major 
portion of the temptation ; but it was well sup- 
plemented . by its other part — Mrs. Brimmer. 
That shrill-voiced and decided lady found that 
ever since the visit of Creasey, or rather ever 
since that time when her lodger returned to her 
house so astonishingly drunk on the five shil- 
lings she bad provided him with, he had been, 
as regards money matters. " on the mend/' The 
postman came more often to the Brimmer door 
with letters, seldom unfurnished with small por- 
tions of the Mammon of Iniquity; and Mrs. 
Brimmer would have felt herself " befooled," as 
she was in the habit of putting it, had she not 
taken advantage of the changed aspect of 
affairs. She had no desire whatever now to get 
rid of the Padre — quite the reverse; and she 
retained him on the premises in a very simple 
manner indeed. With a careless, drunken fel- 
low, there was little difficulty in getting to 
know how much these sums of money really 
averaged, and a little prying and peeping into 
letters, boxes, and so forth, readily gave Mrs. 
Brimmer the information she desired. The 
bext process was to keep the foolish old man 
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constantly in her debt, bo far as the amount of 
the average would justify, and that was readily 
accomplished by aid of " The Jolly Bargee," 
and advances of money to purchase rum, and 
other strong drinks. At the same time she took 
care to make him more comfortable, to abate 
the shrillness of her voice, to see that he was 
clean, and tolerably well-fed — in fact, to u do " 
for the Padre in a manner to attach him to 
the place. 

These arts. succeeded almost beyond expec- 
tation, and Cupper found himself in a sort of 
half-and-half heaven and hell — plenty of rum 
and food, with a modicum of comfort, to repre- 
sent the former ; while the latter was made up 
of the cruel torments self-inflicted by shame, 
agony of mind at his degradation, and remorse, 
which, in his more sober moments, nearly drove 
him mad. But a few "half-quarterns," pro- 
vided by the thoughtful kindness of Mrs. Brim- 
mer — who more than repaid herself out of the 
next money the postman brought — soon drove 
such appalling thoughts out of the Padre's 
head, and a roistering day at " The Jolly 
Bargee " made him feel once more himself. 
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"And what may you want of Mr. Capper, 
sir?" asked Mrs. Brimmer one day, as she stood 
in her doorway, her arms akimbo, and her 
whole demeanour suggestive of a desire to do 
battle. 

" I really don't know what business that is 
of yours, my good woman/' 

"Good woman! Don't 'good woman' me, 
sir !" She bounced out, looking as though she 
would next slam the door in Fitzallan's face — 
for that young officer was fhe applicant for ad- 
mission. He was pale, and evidently nervous, 
as he had good reason to be, but he fired up 
when Mrs. Brimmer made a verbal assault on 
him in her shrillest and most discordant tones, 
and he told her, in the plainest possible terms, 
that if she did not admit him to see Mr. Cup- 
per, he would either force his way, or summon 
the aid of the police. There was a look of de- 
termination about his fixed eye that was not 
to be resisted, and the worthy matron, after 
sufficient further parley to cover her retreat 
with due honours of war, consented to allow 
him into her abode, and even indicated the 

ricketty stairs up which he might expect to find 
the person he was in search of. 
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The Padre was sitting up in bed, a quarter 
awake, a quarter asleep, a quarter drunk, a quarter 
sober, and entirely astonished at being disturb* 
ed by a visit from anyone, more especially from 
a well-dressed stranger, whose features seemed 
to be those of one who had appeared before 
him in the troubled dream of bygone days,, 
from which he had just that moment been 
awakened. 

" The Rev. Mr. Cupper, I believe ?" asked the 
young officer, somewhat hesitatingly, as he en- 
tered the miserable abode, and nearly knocked 
his hat off against the naked rafters. 

The Padre rubbed his eyes without replying ;. 
he could not even yet say if this was a portion 
of his vision or a reality, so closely did face,, 
voice, and manner of the being before him 
resemble the similar attributes of the leading 
actor in the dream. His sodden features be- 
came of a more sickly hue, and his bleared eye 
rested on the speaker with a dull astonishment, 
bespeaking an agitated mental state. 

" I hope I've not made a mistake ; the wo^ 
man below told me I should find Mr. Cupper 
here." 
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"Cupper's my name, sir — yes, Cupper; and 
-who — may I ask to what I ,owe the honour of 
ihis visit t" 

The Padre was now more composed, or 
rather, he was more awake, more sober, and 
knew that what he saw before him was a real- 
ity, and not a fancy, as he had first imagined. 

"My name's Fitzailan — Captain Fitzallan — 
<allow me to give you my card." 

" Fitzallan !" cried the old man, with a start. 
*" Oh ! ah, yes, I understand — Captain Fitzallan 
of * The Flashers f " and he rubbed his eyes 
again, as though to collect his scattered 
thoughts. 

" Captain Fitzallan of ' The Eagles.' I think 
you mistake me, do you not, for a relative who 
is dead long ago ?" 

"Ah! to be sure, to be sure — dreaming, 
dreaming, dreaming — a foolish old man, sir, 
fe.eble and weak, and not with the memory he 
used to have. My Captain Fitzallan — Colonel 
Fitzallan afterwards, and then General — he 
was General, was he not!" 

"Certainly he was — some years before his 
death." 
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" Of course— of course, sir. My Captain Fitz- 
allan, afterwards commanding the station where 
the Flashers lay, is dead and gone years ago ^ 
must be, for he was no chicken then. But, sir,, 
what can I do for you ?" 

There was an abruptness about the last por- 
tion of the utterance, accompanied with a vivid 
flash of long-unaccustomed light from the 
bleared eyes, which rather startled the younger 
man, so sudden was the change. 

" I wished to ask you a question on a rather 
—very— important matter— a painful one to 
me, that you. may be able to answer. lam 
aware that you knew my relative " 

" Sir," interrupted the other, with something 
of an unexpected dignity in his manner, " if it 
is a matter of business, I am sorry you did not 
call at a more business hour. May I beg of 
you to allow me to rise, and return in half an 
hour or so, when I will do anything I can for 
you!" 

"Certainly. I beg your pardon, I'm sure/* 
said Fitz, in some confusion, for he felt him- 
self rebuked. "I will call again at the time 
you name, and I beg you will understand that 
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nothing but the urgency of the case would have 
induced me to intrude upon you in the way I 
Lave done/' 

He bowed and withdrew downstairs, while 
the Padre got out of bed, opened the window, 
and proceeded to rapidly gain that clearness of 
brain which he could still command at a crisis, 
if at no other time. 

Fitz walked along the banks of the great 
river for the appointed time, and when he re- 
turned to Mrs. Brimmer's he was rather aston- 
ished to find himself received by that lady with 
an appearance of cordiality, and also to find Mr. 
Cupper up, washed, dressed, and presenting a 
sufficiently respectable appearance to warrant 
considerable surprise at the transformation 
which had in so brief a time taken place. 

The garret had been tidied, the bed made, and 
as the Summer sun came streaming in through 
the casement, the place did not appear by any 
means such a filthy and foul-smelling one as 
Fitz had at first experienced it to.be. 

" Now, sir," said the Padre, " I am at your 
service, and will be glad if you will state your 
wishes as briefly as possible, for I have a busi- 
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ness appointment this morning, and must not 
delay it a second beyond the proper time. Pray 
sit down." 

Fitz sat down on an extra chair, evidently 
specially provided for his accommodation, and 
faced his host, who occupied a seat with his 
back to the window. 

Fitz hammed and hawed a little, but he found 
the process of no use, for it procured him no as- 
sistance whatever from the Padre; then he 
fiddled with some papers he had taken from his 
pocket-book, making useless remarks as he 
sorted them over; and then, with a beating 
heart — for truly and really on the result of this 
interview, which was to consummate or destroy 
the results of the former ones with Creasey, he 
had quite made up his mind to act — with a 
beating heart, and an unsteady hand, he picked 
out one document, and at once plunged in 
medias res. 

" An attack is being made upon me, sir," he 
said, speaking rapidly, « as regards my birth- 
an attempt to extort money, in fact. I am en- 
gaged to be married — to a lady of high rank. 
That opportunity has been seized upon to make 
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the most infamous statements about my birth — 
statements that, of course, are absolutely false, 
but almost impossible to disprove, under the 
very peculiar circumstances of my case, all at 
once; and I am threatened with what they 
please to call a ' full exposure ' to the family 
of— my — my intended — as an impostor, who 
has deceived everyone about my birth — unless I 
purchase silence with a large sum of money." 

Fitzallan paused a moment to wipe off the 
perspiration — it was a very hot morning- 
streaming from his forehead, and he observed 
that the old man was staring at him with a 
concentration of gaze that was positively pain- 
ful. 

" Oh !" said the latter, when he saw he was 
observed, " that's a common game with rogues ; 
but they generally defeat themselves. Who do 
they say you are V ' 

" Really," said Fitz, beginning at the wrong 
end, because he could never bring himself to 
contemplate the horrid lie without preparation, 
— " really I am the son of a Mr. Roberts, a rela- 
tive of the Colonel Fitzallan, afterwards Gene- 
ral, that you knew ; but they say — and it is on 
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this point I want your help, as one likely to 
know the truth, or otherwise, of something I 
have here ;" he tapped the papers he held with 
his index finger. " They aay I am the son of 
a — a private soldier*— a— a feloa, and of a low 
if not abandoned woman called Smythe— his 
wife !" 

There was a great wrench at the young offi- 
cer's heartstrings before be could get these 
words out, but, once uttered, he felt relieved, for 
now this Mr. Cupper, the quondam parson, 
knew the worst, and there was no more to be 
ashamed of. 

"Phe-ew!" whistled put the Padre as the 
tale was told, "that's an awkward piece of 
business, very awkward ; and I happen to know 
a good deal about it." 

" You do 1 For Heaven's sake tell me !" cried 
out the young man, starting to his feet. 

rt Why should you care, if it is false Y* 

" That I may contradiot it." 

" But supposing it is tn*e1" 

" True I I know— or at least I suppose — it 
is true enough that there was such a child 
born ■ " 
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u There was" — the interruption, though rapid, 
■was very dry, and the Padre seemed to examine 
Fitzallan with' a remarkably curious eye, as he 
went on — " there certainly was 9 for I was at the 
fetation at the time, and knew all about it. It 
was Margaret — let me see, hadn't she a nick- 
name, or something — to be sure — Maggie — that 
was it. It was Maggie Smythe's child, sure 
enough, and it was baptised in my pres- 
ence " 

"In your presence! In pity's name by 
whom r 

" By a young fellow just out from England — 
a clergyman who was staying with me." 

« Was it " 

a Burdin was his name." 

Fitzallan groaned. Wherever he turned, he 
found confirmation, nothing whatever but con- 
firmation of this cursed story ; and though he 
knew that it must be false, he knew also that 
ninety-nine men out of every hundred could not 
fail, on learning all the circumstances that he 
had learned, to arrive at the conclusion that he, 
the so-called Fitzallan of ancient blood, was 
the foul offspring of a felon and a demirep ! 
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There was a pause, and then the Padre said, 

" You had heard of him, then T But, may I 
ask, how did you come to know of him ?" 

" I've seen the baptismal certificate signed by 
him." 

"Ay. Did it say where the ceremony took 
place, for it is important you should know that." 

"It did. It was " 

"In Colonel Fitzallan's bungalow — strange 
coincidence, isn't it t" and there was more than 
somewhat of a sneer on the face of the old man, 
as he looked the other boldly in the face. 

"Why strange? You don't really think it 
possible that Colonel Fitzallan would adopt 
such a child ?" 

There was a look — and oh! such a wistful 
look — of hoping against hope as Fitzallan put 
the question ; and there was an intensity of 
feeling in the tone with which he uttered it. 

"That is just what I do think, what I 
know " 

" Stop, sir ! You cannot know it, for it's a 
lie ; and if you say you do, you must be in 
league with those endeavouring to extort 
money." 

p2 
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"Young man," said the other, coldly, and 
with considerable dignity, "make bo charges 
against me. You've sought me out-*-how, I 
know not — to ask me to give an opinion on a 
matter that I do not care one jot for, one way 
or the other. I have given that opinion, veri- 
fied an important document for you, and you 
have no right td find fault with that opinion. 
Go, sir. I know the whole truth of the Fitz- 
allan story from beginning to end, and even if 
I did not know you to be Henry Smythe, why, 
the very look of your face — a face I knew the 
moment you entered this room — the very look 
of your face speaks of your parents with trum- 
pet-tongued power !" 

Fitzallan was wild with a horrible mingling 
of emotions. He could not trust himself for 
another second in this old man's presence, so he 
rapidly replaced his papers, took up his hat, 
and with a mere muttered form of good-bye, 
stumbled down the ricketty stairs, and so out 
into the warm Bunshine that was as nothing to 
the heat of his own heart. 

And the disreputable old parson felt that, no 
matter how things turned out, he had done a 
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good morning's work, though he could not for 
the life of him imagine how Fitzallan had found 
him out, or had even heard of him. 

" There must be more in the game than I 
thought," he muttered to himself, as he slowly 
descended the stairs, with a view of rewarding 
his labours by a libation of rum and milk at 
•« The Jolly Bargee ;" " but I will say that like- 
ness gave me a start, when I woke out of my 
dream, that I won't forget in a hurry. Where's 
your mammy!" 

"She told me say gone out!" lisped the 
child below ; and the Padre went off straight 
for his liquor, while the hope of the Brimmers 
was promptly whipped by his mamma, who 
came down silently after the lodger, for not 
telling a lie properly. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

" THE MAN SACMFIOED fflS HONOUR TO HIS LOVE." 

TT was Saturday — the day on which Fitzallan 

-*- had agreed to pay over the first instalment 
of the money, extorted from him by the machi- 
nations of Creasey, and by his own weakness of 
mind. He had been gloomy and distraught all 
day long, so much so as to occasion the anxious 
inquiries of Lady Clara, which were ward- 
ed off with the greatest difficulty ; and as the 
evening time drew on he found himself locked 
up in his own quarters, in a fever of spirit such 
as he had never before experienced. 

There was no capacious pipe now filled with 
choice tobacco, to aid in the due contemplation 
and mental digestion of Sir James Macintosh's 
Ethical Philosophy — the meerschaum hung over 
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the mantelpiece uncared for, and Sir James lay- 
covered with dust on the long unused book- 
shelves. Men do not read when they love or 
suffer, and least of all do they read philosophy. 
Such works are excellent to theorise over ; in 
practice, nine people out of ten fall back on the 
stern realities before them, and our friend Fitz- 
allan was no more of a hero than any other 
man. 

The crisis in his affairs he instinctively felt wag 
at hand. Locked up in yon cupboard was the 
leather hand-bag containing the first instalment 
of the " loan " — in gold — and if it was paid 
over, the principal step would have been taken, 
and where would the others come to an end ? 
It was not that he cared so much for the 
money— he had often risked far more than the 
whole sum Creasey had bargained for on the 
running of one horse — as for the fact that he 
was now staking it on a venture in which the 
odds were, he could not but think, fearfully 
against him. He loved money, as we have 
seen, but he loved also to gamble with it, when . 
there was a fair prospect of its coming home 
again doubled or trebled — was there any such 
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prospect now ? He could not conceal from him- 
self that everything was against that probability 
in the present case, taking the comfort and 
peace of mind regarding his future as the splen- 
did wager against which he had placed it ; for 
he well knew that the thing he was expected 
to do that night was one of the most dangerous 
which he could possibly take in hand. Tet how 
could he escape it T This cursed story of a 
felon-birth mwt be nipped in the bud at once, 
or all his hopes of joy and rest on earth were 
gone for ever, and he could see no way so to nip 
it save by buying off this atrocious scoundrel, 
who sought his gain in the misery and oppres- 
sion of another. 

So Fitzallan sat down to recapitulate the 
whole case, to sum it up to his very much con- 
fused mind as clearly as might be, and to do 
that which he was asked to do, or leave it alone, 
according to the best judgment he could form 
— his own judgment, for he had no friend in the 
country to consult. If he was the son of the 
felon, and of that fearfully horrible Maggie 
Smythe, he might say good-bye to every hope 
in life. He might be wealthy as Croesus, but 
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no money could possibly gild over that stain* 
He would be an outcast, a pariah, a blot on the 
face of society. He would have to leave the 
regiment. He would be universally cut by his 
acquaintances — friends he had none whatever 
in the true sense, and only one or two in a 
worldly sense, and those amongst men scattered 
here and there on the earth, whom he had 
known in other regiments. To one of his highly 
sensitive organization of mind and spirit, such 
a state of things once arrived at could eventuate 
in nothing but madness and death. He was 
perhaps the last man in the world to live with- 
out constant and cheerful companionship with 
his fellows ; the breath of his life seemed to be 
drawn from intimate association with gentlemen 
such as he had ever been accustomed to 
encounter, and were that joyous hand-to- 
mouth society now to desert him, he could 
not fail to fall into a misery deadly and death- 
bearing in its nature. Even only so far as that 
point in the catastrophe which he apprehend- 
ed — or rather which he dreaded with an almost 
insane dread against the calmer opinion of his 
head — even only so far, he could see nothing 
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bat anguish of mind, with degradation of soul 
and body ; while to avoid it once and for ever 
he would have thought the sum demanded of 
him now by Creasey only a mere bagatelle. 
But when he came to add to it all the state of 
affairs as regarded Lady Clara, he really became 
unfit to exercise his mental faculties, and was 
as incapable of forming a sound judgment on 
the matter as would have been an infant or a 
lunatic. He loved the girl to distraction — far 
more than be or she could ever know ; and he 
had loved her far longer too than either of 
them had the least idea of. She was actually 
part and parcel of himself, and a severance of 
the one portion could only result in the total 
destruction of the other. She had grown into 
the closest and deepest fibres of his loving 
nature. All the great wealth of homely, of 
family affection which most men scatter on a 
score of persons, was, in Fitzallan's case, con- 
centrated on Lady Clara, for the reason that 
there were no other beings on which it might 
alight and fructify ; and all the love for father, 
mother, brother, sister, cousins, and friends of 
one's earlier days — a love that had never been 
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existent, because there were none on whom to 
bestow it — was in Fitzallan's case lavished in 
the wildest and maddest profusion on this gipsy- 
faced daughter of an earl. No man could love- 
woman more truly, more entirely, more rave- 
nously than he loved Lady Clara Burton, and 
to lose her would be to lose either his senses or 
his life. And if this fearful tale came to the 
ears of Colonel Calverley, or of Lady Clara her- 
self, as come it must if not stopped at once,, 
should he not lose her ? 

Lose her ! he felt as certain as he did of his- 
own existence that he should, and the hideous- 
thought drove the fiery blood boiling through 
his whole frame, till it almost overmastered the 
brain itself, and he scarce knew what he was. 
doing. There would not be the faintest shadow 
of a doubt about his losing her ; and it seemed 
to him that he would far rather lose his soul 
even than that ! 

He got up and paced the room violently for 
some moments, in an agony of terror lest even 
already it should be too late to keep this abomin- 
able lie safe from the ears of both uncle and 
daughter. With the sharp movement of the body 
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came a greater calm of mind, and after a hasty 
glance at his watch, which he placed before him, 
lie sat down again at the table, determined 
that if in five minutes he could see no flaw in 
the course he was about to adopt, he would at 
once proceed to Creasey's, and finish the mat- 
ter — the first instalment of the matter — out of 
hand. 

The doctor's story was circumstantial — it was 
founded on facte that could not be got oyer 
without the greatest difficulty; its apparent 
truth had been substantiated to all intents and 
purposes by witnesses over whom Creasey could 
have had no power or influence whatever; it 
was further confirmed, and in a most singular 
manner, by what Fitzallan himself knew of his 
earlier history, though that history had a differ- 
ent tone and tendency frcjm those attributed 
to it by the doctor ; and though, as we have 
seen, Fitzallan hoped desperately and madly 
against hope, he was powerless to conceive any 
means by which the overwhelming mass of 
moral evidence could be rebutted until he had 
had time to hear from Mrs. Burt and others in 
India to whom he had written. But, according 
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to Mrs. Wrigley, even that chance was already 
dead, and, if he meant to fight, he must fight 
in the full glare of the powerful lamps of the 
law, and that, he acknowledged to himself with 
a terrible shiver of his whole nervous system,, 
he was quite unable to do. He knew the whole 
thing was a damnable lie, but he could not see 
how 9 or prove it to be so — at least as yet ; but 
by buying off Creasey now, dangerous as thai 
step so plainly was, he gained breathing time 
to organize his forces preparatory to crushing- 
out of existence this loathsome monster, who 
presently threatened his own destruction. There 
was no other possible way out of the difficulty 
ready to his hand, and with a bitter oath at the 
fete which compelled him to such a loathsome 
defence, he rose from his meditation, put on an 
old slouch hat — it was now rapidly getting 
dark — seized the bag with the money, and, 
leaving the barracks, took the road, quite un- 
observed, to the back way tha>t l?d into the 
doctor's solitary grounds. 

Dr. Creasey was waiting in his garden, very 
much as the spider waits for the fly, for he 
knew that Fitzallan would come, and had, in- 
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deed, made as certain of the money — the first 
portion of it, at least — as if it were already 
lying in one of his great chests in the study. 
When the faint ring came at the lower gate, he 
answered it at once, and, almost without a 
word, led Fitzallan along a tangled path, which 
formed one of the numerous ways to a decayed 
old timber Summer-house, standing in the 
gloomiest part of the grounds, and seldom 
visited even by the doctor himself. The young 
officer declined to enter it ; there was no reason 
that he could see for delay, and he had no in- 
tention of talking to this man beyond the few 
words necessary to complete the transaction for 
which they had met. 

" You're not afraid, I suppose V 9 asked Creasey, 
with a half-scornful laugh. 

" I'm not, but I well might be in such a place, 
in company with a man who habitually carries 
a pistol, and does not hesitate to pull it out," 
was Fitzallan's retort ; to which he added, " But 
I've not come here to talk. Here's your money. 
Be good enough to take it/' 

" I came here because there's a table inside 
on which you could count it." 
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" Count it ! Thank you, Dr. Creasey, that's 
a job you can do for yourself — I certainly 
shan't." 

" Well, well, you needn't be so hot over it. 
But I'll not have that bag," and he disappeared 
within, returning almost directly with a carpet 
bag of his own, which had evidently been in 
preparation. He asked Fitzallan to pour the 
gold from one into the other, but he would not. 

" Do it yourself," he said ; *• it is none of my 
business, and I won't." 

The doctor made no reply, but took the 
leather bag out of the passive hand of the 
other, and commenced to transfer the contents. 
Fitz looked on in silence. 

" Good heavens ! what's that ?" cried the 
doctor, rising hastily from his stooping position 
as a sudden noise was heard, like the snapping 
of a dried stick. 

"I neither know nor care," said the other, 
impatiently : " a ghost, if you like — a burglar, 
1 hope," and he actually laughed, so harshly 
bitter were his feelings during this disgraceful 
interview. 

" It must have been that d d cat !" mut- 
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tered Creasey, after a careful look round ; " I'll 
shoot the brute to-morrow. Tou needn't joke 
about burglars here, Captain Fitzallan; he 
would be a plucky one indeed who ventured in 
as long as I had a revolver by me, especially as 
it's well known I keep one, and practise with it 
in this place — ay, both by day and night." 

" What a pleasant habit for your neighbours ! 
But pray be quick ; I want to get away." 

The doctor said no more, and in a very few 
seconds he handed back the leather bag to Fitz, 
while he deposited the other containing the 
gold inside as before. 

" At the same time and place this day week, 
you know," said the doctor, leading the way 
back to the gate. 

" Oh ! yes, I know," said the other, as if the 
matter was one of the most perfect indifference 
to him ; " I shall be here all right, don't you 
fear." 

"I don't," was the reply, curt and dry in 
tone ; and then the doctor opened the gate, and 
the other slipped out without a word of greet- 
ing or good night. 

" He takes it coolly, too," said the doctor to 
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himself, as he returned to where his pew-ac- 
quired gold lay. "I shouldn't be surprised, 
now, if he really thinks he can bowl my story 
over in a month or two, and get me twenty 
years penal servitude into the bargain. It is 
hard to drive the invincible logic of fact into a 
head not trained as mine has been. Well, well, 
let him do his best ; but, by heaven I he'd better 
not try any back-handed jokes on me. A job 
might be done in thia very apot-ay, that it 
might, and no one be a bit the wiser." 

He went in for his ill-gotten money, and took 
it back with him into his study, where it was 
soon safely deposited, and no human being, as 
the doctor felt very certain, one whit the wiser. 

" Pinner !" called out Fitzallan, as he gained 
his quarters after his dark walk. 

" Yessir I" was the prompt reply of that old 
firelock, emerging from some den on the'bot- 
torn floor where the officers' servants were ac- 
customed to congregate. 

" Go over to the mess and get me a fresh 
bottle of brandy ." 

"Yessir" And the faithful Pinner, who 
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would have marched into the hottest fire troops 
have ever known, without giving the matter a 
second thought after receiving the word of 
command, went on his errand. When he came 
back he found that Fitzallan, who was per- 
spiring profusely, had taken off all his clothes 
hut his shirt and trousers, and was sitting at 
the open window overlooking the barrack-yard, 
in what Pinner called " the dumps," and more 
refined people, with perhaps less cause, denomi- 
nate " the bluest 

" Open it, sir?" asked the staid man. ' 
" Of course. What do you think it's for ?" 
And then Fitzallan drank off a wine-glassfull 
neat, and, telling Pinner he should not want 
him any more, he sat down and gazed out into 
the night — a black night it was ; could it be 
representative of his future? — until the lamps 
were put out one by one, the " last post" sound- 
ed, and all was stillness and quiet in the bar- 
rack-yard, except that occasionally there swept 
across it, borne on the fitful breeze, snatches of 
songs and laughter from the mess-room, in the 
far corner, where "guest-night" was being cele- 
brated with due pomp and circumstance. An- 
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other and another glass of brandy went down 
Fitz's throat, but it had no more effect than so 
much pure water. He wanted to take the 
strain off his mind by sleep, but he could not— 
the brandy but fired thought, and he became 
more wakeful than ever. 

Then he thought he would at least rest if he 
could not sleep, and be flung himself on his bed 
for that purpose. He was engaged to walk 
with Lady Clara, a delicious tete-h-tete, long an- 
ticipated, to church in the morning to Blaydon- 
on-the-Hill, and he wanted to be fresh, brisk, 
and even good-looking in the appearance of his 
face, for the excursion, and he well [knew that a 
night's wandering up and down his room was 
not likely to conduce to these ends. But it was 
no use ; he could not for one moment cease from 
thinking over the path of peril on which he had 
entered ; hosts of other cruelly bitter thoughts 
hurried one another across the field of his mind, 
and he found that lying down, instead of de- 
creasing them, acted in a directly contrary 
direction. Then he got up again and paced the 
floor, until the man below cursed him for a 
nuisance, and knocked against the ceiling his 
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disapprobation of the process with a stick. 

And so the night went on — no rest, no sleep, 
— nothing but thought, thought, incessant, har- 
rowing thought ; and when the faithful Pinner 
entered the room to commence his daily duties 
the next morning, he found the brandy-bottle 
empty, the room heavy and close with the 
fumes of tobacco which had been smoked al- 
most the whole night through, and his master 
lying on his bed, dressed — or partially undress- 
ed, rather — -just as he had been the previous 
evening, but as wide awake as a man usually is 
who has not closed an eye during the long and 
dreary watches of the night. 

His bath refreshed Fitzallan no little ; when 
the proper time came he could manage little or 
no breakfast ; and altogether, when he present- 
ed himself before Lady Clara for the walk, both 
her ladyship and the Colonel remarked on his 
haggard appearance, and there was a touch of 
infinite tenderness* in the young girl's eyes as 
she begged of him to say what was the matter. 

" Never you mind, Clara," was the old Colo- 
nel's remark. " 'Egad ! he'll be all right again 
by the time he gets half way up Blaydon Hill — 
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a confounded steep one, too — so you just trot 
off, and ask no questions." 

She did as she was bid, and before very long 
they were on the road, the Colonel having pre- 
viously extracted from Fitz the fact of a sleep- 
less night — from " a headache," he said ; if 

he had called it " a heartache " Fitzallan would 
have been far nearer the truth. But he had 
not been out with Lady Clara in the fresh Sum- 
mer air many minutes when he sensibly im- 
proved. There was a sweet soft charm about 
her, potent to dissipate what our forefathers 
were wont to call " vapours," and but a very 
little of her society — all to himself, and 
away in the leafy country roads — sufficed to 
make him almost right again; only that there 
still clung round him a sort of air of dis- 
traught melancholy, while ever before his eyes 
rose a shadowy placard from Spirit-land, bear- 
ing on it, in large red letters, the legend, " A 
Felon's Son !" The road — or path across some 
grand park-land, rather, for they eschewed the 
highway — was almost deserted ; and they went 
along very quietly, speaking little, for the rea- 
son that their hearts were in communion ; but 
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hand in hand, more like two little children go* 
ing to early school than resembling a Captain 
of Her Majesty's " Eagles " and his affianced 
bride, the daughter of an Earl — so all-changing 
is the power of love ! 

The Rev. Ernest Peterkin on that Sunday 
devoted his talents to expounding to his parish- 
ioners the duty of Truth, more especially point- 
ing out the great need of that virtue in the 
everyday relations of life, one with another, 
and advocating the most open and implicit 
confidence, particularly between the various 
members of the congregation and their pastor. 
It was terribly hot in church, and when service 
was over the young couple were glad to sit for 
a while on the shaded stile leading into the 
first wood on their homeward journey, and en- 
joy the cool delicious breeze coming up fresh 
and invigorating, even through the dense 
foliage. 

"I think the Rev. Peterkin wants people to 
go to confession to him," laughed out Fitz*. 
" Don't you think so, Clara ?" 

(They had been " Clara " and w Henry " to one 
another now for a long time.) 
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" How absurd you are I" she answered, taking 
up the laugh. " Why should you put such an 
idea into the poor man's head? I'm sure he 
never thought of so nonsensical a thing." 

"Is it nonsensical!" asked Fitz, dreamily 
toying with the tiny blue prayer-book custom 
compelled him to carry on such occasions. 
" Sometimes I think it must be a great blessing 
to tell all one's sorrows and — and troubles — 
and things, to another person." 

" Do you, indeed !" And her small ladyship 
looked at him straight in the eyes, with a 
world of archness playing in her own. " Then, 
of course, you have already fixed your future 
confessor?" 

He did not quite take her meaning. 

" No," he said. " Why should I ?" 

" Oh, I don't know,' she answered, with a 
moue of half annoyance, half fun, that she was 
not at once understood ; " but most people, I 
fancy, that are — that — you know what I mean 
— like ourselves " 

u I don't know" he said, with the glorious 
smile brought back to his face as he caught the 
true sense of her words, — " I don't pretend to 
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know, but I can make a good guess. Tou mean 
that are about to be man and wife, my own 
darling — isn't that it 1" 

" Yes/' she whispered ; and her little fingers 
played rapidly and nervously with the tassel 
of her parasol — " yes ; and I used to think that 
such people had no need for father-confessors — 
that their minds, their thoughts, their sins, 
even, were in common. With me it is so, I 
know ; and you ?" 

She looked up at him suddenly as she put 
the final question, and something of pain — she 
could not say exactly what it was — passed 
through her as she noticed an expression as of 
confusion or trouble in his countenance. But 
it almost directly disappeared as he answered, 

" And with me : your thoughts, darling, shall 
be mine, our hearts and our minds will be as 
one. But as for our sins — we cannot- have 
them in common, for the reason that you will 
have none, while I shall have plenty ; so they 
must, past, present, and future, remain locked 
up in my own bad conscience." 

" Are you speaking in earnest ?" 

" Certainly. When we are married, my own 
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pet, we shall be one in mind, as well as body, 
and " 

She interrupted him quickly, and she looked 
anxious as she did so. 

" I do not mean that ; but * are you in ear- 
nest' about locking things up from me, who 
ought to know all ?" 

" Of course I am," he answered, playfully ; 
" I am no saint, and there are very few men in- 
deed, if any, whose lives would bear exposure 
to a young lady. Besides" — and then the 
troubled look came back again, — " there might 
be many things — family secrets, for instance, — 
that no man could, or ought to speak of, to 
even the wife of his heart — are there not?" 

" Oh ! Henry," she cried, in a tone of pain 
that would not be repressed, " do not say that. 
I could not bear to think that you had things 
hidden from me — indeed, indeed, I could not 
bear it !" And she looked up in his face with 
such imploring eyes, with such oceans of love 
gushing out of her very soul, that he would 
have been almost more than human had not his 
resolve failed him. 

u Darling, do not be afraid of me— do not 
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look so terrified. Clara !" — he spoke more em- 
phatically as he saw that her eyes remained 
fixed, and that there really was something of 
horror in the fear prevailing in her mind — 
" Clara, pray do not look so, darling — my own 
darling. What is there that has so affected you, 
and so suddenly ? I have committed no great 
crime that I am aware of; I have been what 
they call ' wild,' no doubt ; I have gambled and 
betted, and done all sorts of other things which 
I should not have done, but there is nothing 
that you don't know already, or will know, my 
own precious darling, when we are really one 
— when we are married." And he looked down, 
straight down into the great depths of her 
deep, deep eyes, and his look was one of in- 
tense love, which met in those depths its equal, 
or rather its superior measure of profound 
affection. 

" Oh ! Henry, I am so glad to hear that" she 
said softly, and one hand stole along the rough 
timber of the stile, and nestled itself in his only 
too willing one; "it would kill me to think 
that you had secrets from me ; I have none in 
the world from you, and better — ah ! far, far bet- 
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ter-if we never married at all, than marry-in 
deception. Is it not so, my own, my precious?" 

And then her head rested for a moment on 
his shoulder, the beautiful eyes gazed on him 
with an unspeakable intensity of feeling, and 
the man, weakened by the recent furious ex- 
citement and self-contests he had gone through 
in the Creasey affair, as well as confused and 
dazed by the sudden earnestness of the appeal 
of Lady Clara, the man sacrificed his honour to 
his love, and, with a wilful misunderstanding, 
made to her the most solemn and repeated 
protestations that he had not, and that he 
would never keep from her anything in his past 
life, or in his life to come, which would not 
bear the light of publicity. And when he had 
concluded, sealing his utterances with words 
that amounted to one of the solemnest oaths a 
man can take, she turned her face away to hide 
the deep nervous emotion thrilling through her 
soul at a declaration giving her infinite pleas* 
ure, and whispered, 

" I thank you, my darling, from the bottom 
of my heart I thank you, for I feared it might 
be otherwise, and, had it been so, I do not think 
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— pardon my nonsense, Henry, my love, won't 
you ? — I do not think even at the last I could 
have put my hand in yours and sworn to * love, 
honour, and obey ;' I could not have gone with 
you to the altar of God. Now I am happy, 
oh ! so happy, Henry, and there will be for us 
a marriage that heaven itself will bless. Will 
there not, my own love V 9 

" There will," he answered, somewhat dream- 
ily and sadly, but he immediately turned to her 
full-face, while he again grasped in his her 
hand, and continued, " Let us go now ; there 
are people coming. Besides, the Colonel will 
be wondering where we are, 9 ' and again, child- 
like, hand-in-hand they went down into the 
wood, and so home to Chorlbury Barracks. 

But while one heart sang to itself silent 
hymns of joy and love, and perfect union with 
another, that other was depressed, and weary, 
and troubled, for it had lied, as it were, to it- 
self; it had lied to the pure, sweet, confiding 
girl ; and it had lied to God ! No maiden in 
{he world could possibly be more happy than 
Lady Clara Burton. Henry Fitzallan bore in 
his breast a self-imposed burden that was like 
to crush him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" HE BORE IN HIS HEART A BURNING DEVIL, THAT 
WOULD YET DESTROY HIM." 

TTTTHEN the Paultons returned from their 
' ' wedding-trip, they did not find things 
in Chorlbury quite so comfortable as they might 
have been. Money, in the irreligion of the 
world, covers a multitude of sins, but yet it is 
not quite omnipotent. Maria had brought her 
spouse plenty of it and to spare, nor, sensible 
woman as she was, did she hesitate to allow 
Jack the most full and uncontrolled disposal of 
all without a word or question, much less a re- 
proach, that to her thousands he, just now at 
least, could add only a few uncertain hundreds. 
She had gone into the market, had purchased 
her man, and on the whole was very well satis- 
fied with the bargain. If there was no great 
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fierceness of love in the poet-created sense be- 
tween them, there was at least decent tolerance 
and content, and they were both quite satisfied 
to take things pretty much as they came, with- 
out exciting themselves to the passions either 
of ardent love or of cool dislike. They were a 
good medium couple, neither very warm nor 
very cold, and might have been held up to an 
admiring generation as admirable specimens of 
the mariage de convenance. 

So far as between themselves, all was tolerably 
well; as regarded the outside world things 
were not quite so happy. Amongst the bache- 
lors of the regiment Jack Paulton was received 
with open arms — perhaps more open even than 
formerly, for the reason that their new-married 
•comrade had dropped into a good thing in re- 
spect of wealth ; and, as everybody knows, 
■" money should always be kept in the regiment," 
no matter what forms of gambling may be em- 
ployed ; and hence it became the duty of every- 
one to see that Jack's newly-acquired fortune 
-did not dribble away into the hands of outsiders. 
With the married officers, or with their wives 
rather, things were very different. They hated 
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Maria, with the sturdy hate begotten of envy, 
and — sad as it is to record such a fact — they 
were egged on by no less influential a person 
than Colonel de Courcey Calverley. For the 
Colonel could not get over his horror and dis- 
gust—real and genuine horror and disgust, not 
at all sham, as were most other things about 
the Colonel's mental or spiritual organization — 
at what he was pleased to term the lowness of 
the marriage Jack Paulton had made. He 
worshipped money per se with a very hearty 
worship indeed, but his hatred of the " low " 
people who made it in the largest quantities by 
trade, far exceeded in strength the first senti- 
ment. An alliance— that is to say, a legitimate 
one — with " low " blood, was the thing in life 
that he hated most, with a fanatical hatred, and 
he could not, and would not if he could, for- 
give Jack Paulton for bringing " a d — — d fac- 
tory girl, 'egad," — so he was pleased to term 
Maria Wyatt, — into the regiment he had the 
honour to command. 

As may be readily guessed, the Colonel was 
by no means the man to cherish a passion in 
silent inaction ; with him to feel was to act in 
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accordance with the feeling; and accordingly 
he readily set nearly all the women of the regi- 
ment, over whom he had (as a professed lady- 
killer) a wonderful influence, against Mrs. Jack 
Paulton, who now began to find that the places 
in which her lines lay were not altogether pleas- 
ant ones. 

Nor was Lady Clara Burton one of the excep- 
tions. On the contrary, her natural horror of 
" unequal " marriages, by which she meant what 

her guardian more plainly called " d d low 

marriages," had been very much increased by 
the old man's constant harping on the subject, 
and she looked upon Jack Paulton as very little 
short of a deep-dyed criminal, while she regard- 
ed Maria with a sort of loathing that was 
entirely unworthy of the other good qualities 
in her ladyship^ character, and indeed formed 
— with her pride, or perhaps as part of it — the 
darkest stain on a soul that otherwise was 
wholesome, pure, and sound. 

In fact, almost the only exceptions to the rule 
of feminine contempt so lavishly heaped on the 
head of Maria Paulton were Mrs. Kavanagh 
— whose jolly old husband had not on the first 
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return of the married couple been as yet ordered 
off to the West Indies — and Mrs. Wrigley. 
The former worthy lady was far too just-minded, 
even if she herself had not risen from the ranks, to 
condemn any persons for exercising their natu- 
ral right to do as they pleased ; besides that, 
the common charity of a Christian told her that 
to make a dead set against man or woman, 
whether with cause or without cause, was con- 
trary to the principles and teachings of Him in 
whose sight all are equal. The motives of Mrs. 
Wrigley were far less pure and honest. Her 
own position in the regiment was not, through 
want of means, a very enviable one; but, indeed, 
-had she been even the wealthiest and the best- 
born of them all, her " nasty " disposition would 
have effectually hindered the other ladies from 
taking to her with anything of warmth. But 
there was no one living who had a greater ap- 
preciation of the good things of this world, and 
she wisely thought that, in her case at least, 
there was far more sense in keeping well with 
the clan Wyatt, and with the Paultons, than in 
joining in the general, if silent, movement made 
in opposition to the bride of the regiment. 

VOL. II. R 
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Besides that, the holy Richard, who had been 
now frightened by Dr. Creasey, for reasons of 
his own, into absolute silence regarding the 
affairs of Fitzallan, thought it would be only 
wise, in case Fitz should find out and seek re- 
venge on the persons who had spread tales 
about him, to make as many and as wealthy 
friends as possible ; and hence Maria and Jack 
Paulton were put (not that they in the least 
desired the honour) on the very best books of 
the Wrigleys, and were, in fact, rather courted 
by the latter than otherwise. 

Of course with the Chorlburians, pure and 
simple, the Paultons went down immensely, or 
rather were looked up to as very pinnacles of 
fashion, and their society was run after with 
all the zest and eagerness displayed by a 
parvenu family who have managed to get an 
invitation to Court, or the right to present 
themselves there. All the Wyatts — Esther ex- 
cepted, for to her most mundane things were 
now matters of the utmost indifference, so trip- 
ly wedded had she become to Fatalism — were in 
great feather; and even "Old Nick" himself 
.had not as yet had any cause to regret one 
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single penny of the money he had lavished on 
his daughter. 

" 'Edad, it's like their confounded impudence 
to ask us!" cried the Colonel, one evening, 
after dinner, when Clara and Fitz were keeping 
him company over the few glasses of port he 
indulged in. 

"What impudence? — what is it?" asked 
Lady Clara, who had not noticed the servant 
entering with a pinky note for the Colonel. 
She had been wistfully gazing out of the win- 
dow, wondering how it was that of late her 
lover had become so distraught, so gloomy, and 
yet so passionately demonstrative in his love 
when they were alone, as they often were, 
thanks to the Colonel and Mrs. Pemmican. 

Fitzallan said nothing, but the interruption 
roused him from his thoughts, and he glanced 
anxiously and nervously at both Lady Clara 
and the Colonel. 

" What impudence !" answered the latter. 
" Why, the impudence of that factory girl and 
her precious husband — fancy their asking us to 
a picnic." 

" Where is it to be, uncle ?" < 

r2 
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"At Grantham." 

Lady Clara's face dropped its happy expres- 
sion, and she looked — thirsty. 

" Oh ! I wish we ceroid go !" she ejaculated ; 
"it is such a splendid place, and I have so 
longed to see it this Summer. They say, uncle, 
it is the finest, the very finest, nobleman's seat 
in the whole kingdom." 

" Well, what's to prevent ns going ?" asked 
the Colonel, cheerfully. He could refuse the girl 
nothing, even if he wanted to do so. " Can't we 
get up a picnic of our own, without mixing 
ourselves up with factory people, eh V 

"No, Colonel, you can't — not this year at 
least," put in Fitzallan. "Fellows were talk- 
ing about it this morning at mess, and Paulton 
showed us the letter from the Duke's agent, 
enclosing the order .for admission, and saying 
that it was the very last that would be issued." 

" Oh I dear," cried Lady Clara, " how unfoiv 
tunate ; and I had quite set my heart on going 
— it will be such a disappointment." 

She really looked grieved, for, if there was 
one weakness she had more than another, it was 
a love for the grandeur of the seats of the 
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English nobility. But the Colonel shook his 
head as he crumpled the note up, and swal- 
lowed his final glass of port. 

"But why not go, Colonel?" put in Fitz- 
allan, " It's not like a dinner or a ball. You've 
only got to make your bow, or go without 
making it, any time of the day ; and then we 
can be all to ourselves, just as if the picnic was 
our own. Clara may never have a chance of 
seeing the place again." 

" What do you say, Clara ?" asked the Co- 
lonel, rubbing his chin dubiously with his left 
hand — "what do you say, my dear? Fitz is 
right about its not being like an affair in their 
own house." 

" We might go, uncle," she said, after a pause. 

" Say you will go," whispered Fitzallan. " It 
is splendid ; and you can be quite exclusive." 

" Yes, we might go, uncle," she repeated. " I 
suppose you are asked, Henry f 

" Oh ! yes. I go as one of the regiment. 
Do say you will come, Clara — do " — (the man 
bent his head low to her ear) — " do, darling, for 
my sake — I want a long day with you away 
from bricks and mortar." 
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"Fitz," cried the Colonel, laughing, "that's 
not fair. No special pleading, as those — ahem ! 
lawyers call it. Ill, for once in a way, join 
these people, if Clara really wants to go; 
and we can cut them as much as we like after- 
wards — but, of course, not regimentally, eh, 
Fitz?" 

"No, sir, you could hardly do that. Clara, 
you'll go ?" 

" We may as well," she simply said ; and so 
it was arranged. But when Lady Clara was 
saying her prayers that night — an exercise, 
strange to say, she regularly engaged in — it 
smote her in the conscience that she had done 
wrong. She had run down these people, with 
more than considerable warmth, ever since the 
wedding (at which she had assisted) ; and now, 
when they offered her civility, she accepted it 
only because of selfishness, and even while ac- 
cepting it, she was depreciating them, at least 
a little, before others. So far it was well that 
Lady Clara Burton had a conscience that at 
least twitted her; but why had she not one 
whose utterances should be warnings of the 
future, commands for the present, and regrets 
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for the past ? The answer is that she had it, 
but that, like most other people, she had so 
neglected it — probably never properly tinder- 
stood its workings — that its functions were not 
fulfilled because of the rust of disuse — that it 
lay fallow because the owner had no plough 
wherewith to turn it to the best advantage. 

The Colonel found no difficulty whatever in 
adopting the line of conduct advocated by Cap- 
tain Fitzallan, which he had determined to take 
as regarded the Grantham picnic. He formed 
a little party of his own, and they travelled 
down together without coming much in con- 
tact with the " factory " part of the guests, a* 
the Colonel insisted in calling the Wyatts and 
all their friends and belongings. Before lunch, 
or dinner — or whatever the champagne and 
lobster-salad affair, forming the principal meal 
at a picnic, should be called — the Colonel and 
Lady Clara had taken an opportunity of saying 
a few coldly civil words to Maria and Jack 
Paulton ; and then they went off to join their 
own particular section, the members of which 
all managed to sit together during the ban- 
quet. 
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Fitzallan, with a shudder of disgust, ob- 
served that Creasey was one of the guests, and, 
moreover, that the doctor was seated between 
the Wrigleys, whom Fitz well knew he himself 
had no reason to love, but just the reverse ; and 
It cost the young Captain more than a pang, 
when the feeding portion of the entertainment 
was over, to stroll away with the Colonel and 
Lady Clara and Mrs. Pemmican, leaving, as he 
well knew he was leaving, his worst enemies 
behind to concoct plans against him, or mayhap 
to spring mines which even his money already 
paid could not save from explosion. 

For of late — and he was now within a few 
days of paying the last instalment to Creasey 
-it had come forcibly to his miad that he had 
been and was acting the part of a common fool, 
and that he had no guarantee — not even the 
slightest approach to one — that when all was 
paid this cursed villain of a doctor would not 
ask for more — would not continue bleeding him 
as long as one shilling was left on top of 
another. He had not thought of that at first, 
nor for a long time, because he felt so certain 
of the righteousness of his case that he looked 
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upon it as a mere matter of time until Creasey 
would figure in the felon's dock as one extort- 
ing money by false pretences ; but now it was 
getting painfully uncertain that he would hear 
from India in time to save even the last instal- 
ment. And suppose — he did not permit himself 
to suppose, but he supposed as if for another 
person — suppose he could not prove the doctor 
a liar and a swindler, what was there to pre- 
vent the latter from continuing to suck his 
blood t 

The thought was horrible, and Fitz, unable 
to endure the mental pain, made a hurried ex- 
cuse about not being well, and pushed his way 
to the tent where the messman (who was cater- 
ing) had his quarters, and swallowed more 
neat brandy at a draught than he had ever 
done before in his life. It was a habit he was 
getting into — the worst of all habits — but the 
young man was hardly master of himself, such 
was his mental state, and, like many another 
fool, he adopted the very worst and most 
feverish remedy conceivable for a disease that 
required absolute repose, calmness of thought, 
and an entire absence of extraneous excitement. 
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" Poor fellow I" said Creasey, in tones of mock 
consideration, as he observed him, " he is much 
to be pitied. A mere ranker, a low-born hound 
of the cells, a swindler, or certainly one holding 
property under false pretences — there he swag- 
gers, with his thousands a-year at his bankers, 
an earl's daughter for his intended, while we 
mere honest devils must look on and admire 
his lordship in our poverty and humility." 

"You're too bitter, doctor!" cried Amelia, 
who nevertheless appeared heartily to enjoy the 
diatribe of her companion; "and besides, as 
you are always telling us, you really ought to 
be more cautious, or you'll get into a scrape." 

" Ay, I should like you to explain that," put 
in the devout Christian spouse of the fair 
Amelia. " You are always warning, and threat- 
ening me, indeed, with terrible consequences if 
1 speak the truth that is in me regarding that 
burning brand, but you yourself do not hesitate 
for a moment to denounce him, and all his ac- 
tions too, when in our company. How is that ?" 

"My good friend," said the other, with a 
pleasant smile, toying the while with a brimmer 
of champagne — " my good friend, I may warn 
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you, but don't talk of threats between such 
friends as we are. Your position and mine are 
very different. Your commission is one on 
which, as you have told me, you depend in a 
great measure; mine is not of the slightest 
value to me one way or the other — don't you 
see?" 

And the doctor smiled blandly, as though 
l^e had been uttering the profoundest truth, 
rather than a barefaced lie about himself. 

" Of course my commission is of the very 
greatest importance to me — but what has that 
got to do with it ?" 

" Well, I take it — pardon me, but I must 
answer you — I take it there would be little- 
question about your retaining it or not, if Cap- 
tain Fitzallan found out that you had been 
plotting " 

" Plotting !" cried out both the Wrigleys in a 
breath, yet not so loud as to attract general 
attention. 

" Yes, plotting," repeated the doctor, smiling 
benignantly, now on one, now on the other — 
" plotting with me, with old Cupper, with Mag- 
gie Smythe " 
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" Ah ! where, by the way, is Maggie Smythe 
gone to f " put in Amelia, in hopes of turning a 
conversation that was becoming decidedly un- 
pleasant. " J have not seen her for an age/ 9 

" I don't know, I'm sure," said Creasey, with 
the most innocent air in the world. " But to 
return, don't you see how dangerous it would 
be for you to continue that course of— — •" 

" And you f " asked Richard Wrigley, mean- 
ingly. 

" Oh ! for me it is nothing. My commission 

is worth nothing to me. Besides that I have 
not the honour to be in ' The Eagles ' — am a 
mere outsider ; and what I say is nothing but 
the gossip of an idle town, which your good 
Colonel could not, and would not, attempt to 
interfere with. 1 am safe; you are just the 
reverse." 

" Well," said Amelia, with a laugh that was 
uneasy, to say the least of it, " we've done no 
great harm, and we never intended to. I hope 
we are too faithful servants of the Master to 
forget the precepts of charity ; anything we've 
•said has been in His interests, and nothing else. 
Is it not so, Richard ?" 
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" Quite so, my dear. No one can say other- 
wise of us — at least, truthfully." 

There was a killing sneer on the doctor's lip 
as he listened to this horrible hypocrisy, inno- 
cent in intention though it might be ; but there 
was also a dangerous look in his grey eyes 
while he slowly uttered the following words,, 
evidently weighing them as be spoke; 

" Then take my advice again. I gave it you 
before, and I'm glad, for your sakes, you took 
it — wash your hands of this Fitzallan affair,, 
until I give you the hint to act again. You've 
compromised yourselves seriously. The man's 
look at you should prove that. He's dangerous, 
I tell you ; and if you provoke him further — if 
indeed you have not already provoked him 
beyond bounds — if you go on as you did at 
first, you may drive him to take action ; there 
is such a thing known to the law as spoken 
libel, and then where will you be 1" 

It was not by any means the first time that 
the doctor had found it necessary to speak to 
the Wrigleys on the subject ; hence the silence 
they had of late maintained, and the lessening 
of the painful rumours that had before been so 
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prevalent ; but he had seldom spoken so plainly, 
or with so much concentrated meaning in his 
tone, and his words took exactly the effect they 
were intended to take. In truth, that very night 
Lieutenant Wrigley spoke to his cherished 
Amelia in a manner she had not been at all 
accustomed to, and impressed on her mind, with 
what would have been oaths in the mouth of a 
less professedly religious man, the absolute 
necessity for a complete abandonment of the 
tales they had put together regarding Fitzallan 
and Maggie Smythe, with the hazy yarns re- 
garding the Colonel (of which they could make 
nothing distinct), and imposed upon her that 
secresy and discretion which is the cruellest 
burden a daughter of Eve can bear. Knowing 
that there is a time for all things, Amelia 
thought that the present was the most appro- 
priate season for submission, and she accord- 
ingly gave in to her husband, but not alto- 
gether without a mental reservation, which 
might come in handy in a time of difficulty, or 
even of violent temptation. Dr. Creasey was 
quite satisfied that he had made all safe in 
that quarter, at least until he himself should 
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give the word to recommence operations — a 
matter, as be well knew, of the easiest accom- 
plishment, with two such thoroughly malicious- 
minded persons as the Wrigleys. Indeed, he 
told Maggie Smythe, who happened to be await- 
ing him in his study when he got home, that 
he had " settled their hash " for as long as he 
liked, while boasting (with a jovial laugh that 
no one would have expected from such a con- 
summate villain) that it was not the words he 
had used which had produced the desired effect, 
but the glance of his eye, and the mastery of 
mind which he had established over the precious 
couple. 

"Ay," said Maggie, listening half incredu- 
lously, " that's all very fine — ye may stop them 
now, mebee, right enough, but how 'ill ye get 
back the tale ye set flying about the barrack- 
yard by the mouths of those same Wrigleys T 
Tell me that now, Creasey, my fine fellow, an' 
I'll think ye a cleverer chap than ever !" 

"Pooh! Mag, girl, you don't know what 
you're talking about. The tale is 'back/ as 
you call it, long ago. By the living thunder, 
Mag, it's the richest joke ont, and I never think 
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of it but I laugh. I frighten the life out of 
those spiteful devils of Wrigleys ; they pass on 
the scare ; the men begin to think the looks of 
Fitz are not quite so pleasant as they might be, 
and order their wives to deny the tale — hush it 
up, in fact — wherever they come across it ; and, 
after doing its work for me— M 

" And for me V 

" And for you, Mag, if you must have it so — 
the whole thing shrivels up at a few words from 
the man who really set it going; for those 
Wrigleys are only blind, jealous fools after all. 
I garner my harvest, and send the hands that 
cut it down for me about their business, rather 
afraid of punishment than asking for their 
wages !" 

" Trust ye for a knave, Creasey I Ye always 
were a devil of the world with ye'r games !" 
And the woman, leaning over the back of the 
easy-chair in which he sat, patted his head in 
token of the admiration she felt for such a 
talented schemer. 

* Colonel/' said Mrs. Pemmican that day at 
the picnic, as the old man halted lovingly near 
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a seat, while Fitzallau and Lady Clara strolled 
on amidst the noble beauties of Grantham — 
"Colonel,, don't you think you might spare a 
poor woman, and let her rest her weary limbs 
a little bit ?" 

Calverley swallowed the bait, and led his 
volatile deceiver to the bench they had arrived 
near. Mrs. Pemmican had readily seen that 
the old man was very nearly "pumped," as the 
youngsters would have put it, and she had sug- 
gested the rest as needful for herself, so as not 
to hurt the Colonel's vanity. For Mrs. Pemmi- 
can was not altogether without designs on 
Calverley. She did not quite believe in all his 
professed love for Clara, and she rather thought 
that when that young lady was married and 
gone away, the Colonel's loneliness would drive 
him to seek a solace in other female society, and 
why not in her own ? — and if in her own, why 
not en permanence, as husband and wife ? More- 
over, Mrs. Pemmican had a profound disbelief in 
human nature, so far as gratitude or disinte- 
rested affection went, and she did not think 
for a moment that Lady Clara would ever re- 
turn to the position she now held in the Colo- 
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iiel's establishment. Sbe and her husband 
might, and probably would, make a pretence at 
first of living with the old man as son and 
daughter, but it would be only a pretence, and 
on the first trifling unpleasantness — and such 
things, Mrs* Pennington said to herself, would 
occur — the young couple would indignantly 
break away, and the Colonel would be left 
lamenting. Then, she thought, would be her 
chance, and she was already preparing to take 
advantage of it. 

In one sense it was good for the couple, 
whose future she was allotting so easily, that 
the good lady had made up her mind to sacri- 
fice her independence— and it was a tolerably 
handsome one — in favour of Calverley ; for assur- 
edly, had she not so determined, she would long 
ago have disturbed their happiness by retailing 
to her chosen admirer so much of the Wrigley- 
Creasey tale regarding young Fitzallan as she 
had as yet been able to get hold o£ Indeed, it 
was as much as ever the good woman could do 
to keep her tongue quiet now on the subject, 
so irresistible is the force of habit, especially 
the habit of tale-bearing, and she not unfre- 
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quently burst out with a hint, an expression, a 
half-inuendo, which it took her all she knew to 
subsequently explain away. On the present 
occasion, however, she made no such mistake, 
the young people being before her very eyes 
for some considerable time as a warning, and 
she and the Colonel flirted with one another 
instead with great effect, each being perfectly 
satisfied that the opponent was the deceived, 
and not the deceiving person. There we may 
leave the pair of antique flirts, perfectly satis* 
fled that both are too wide-awake to receive 
much damage from the encounter, while we 
learn what was going on in the lovely secluded 
glade in which, by this time, Lady Clara and 
Fitzallan found themselves. 

There was little said between the two as the 
girl sat on a fallen tree, with her lover stretched 
at her feet, and a few remarks every now and 
then, almost monosyllabical in their nature, 
made up the conversation, if such it could at 
all properly be called. Nor was the reason for 
that difficult to be guessed at. They had now 
been, not counting the months and months dur- 
ing which they had pined in secret for one 
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another, open and declared lovers for a long time, 
and they had arrived at that blissful stage when 
two souls become so thoroughly united, so 
bound up in one another, that speech is almost 
needless as an expression of the personal 
thoughts. Their mutual love was entire, pro- 
found, all-absorbing, and passionate to excess, 
and it needed no words on either side to make 
it burn fiercer or stronger in the other. They ' 
had arrived at that stage when silence is full of 
unutterable meaning — when language but dis- 
tracts or turns away the flow of souls, pouring 
naught but sweetness the one into the other. 

Besides that, everything was arranged that 
needed arrangement. The happy day was 
fixed, less than a month off, the settlements 
were almost completed, the bridal trip had 
been planned out to the minutest detail — no- 
thing had been left unthought of or undone, 
and the parson and the ceremony were only 
wanting to make them truly and really man 
and wife. It was a time of intense happiness 
— pure, unalloyed happiness, such as is known 
but once in a life-time, for both: and what 
was the need of words to express what both 
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felt in the fullest and sweetest perfection f And 
there they rested in that silent glade, hand 
clasped in hand, eyes resting on eyes that 
feasted in the great banquet of love, heart en- 
twined in heart till there seemed but one, and 
soul wrapped up in soul as the love-angel flut- 
tered his wings above them, till they slumbered 
off into the perfection of spiritual unity. 

" Beg pardon, I'm sure — hope I don't in- 
trude?" and Dr. Creasey, bursting with some 
difficulty from the tangled brake which sur- 
rounded their nook, presented himself before 
their eyes. 

Lady Clara felt herself as if on fire with the 
rush of boiling blood raging under her dark 

skin ; she could not bear, for some inexplicable 

» 

reason, to even think of this horrible Creasey, 
but to be found by him under the present cir- 
cumstances was unendurable. Fitzallan glared 
at the man with a look of hatred he could not 
suppress, and immediately rose to a sitting 
posture. It was necessary he should say some- 
thing. 

" Not at all," was his stiff reply : " we thought 
there were many of the party about. Shall we 
join them, Clara f " 
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She was mistress of herself by this time. 

" I think not," she said. "I would sooner 
rest here a little longer." 

" I should think you would require a good 
deal of rest, Lady Clara " — Creasey had been 
introduced to her long ago, the first week of 
her arrival, indeed — "the heat is so great, 
and these picnics are such tiresome affairs." 

44 Very," was her only reply, while she played 
with her parasol listlessly. 

44 Well, I won't interrupt your repose," re- 
marked Creasey, in the most ordinary of tones, 
and, with a polite bow, he made his way across 
the glade, and soon disappeared. 

"Good heavens! Henry, my own heart's 
darling, what is the matter?"' cried Lady Clara, 
as she turned from observing Creasey's depart- 
ure, and found Fitzallan deadly pale, while his 
mouth quivered, and his eyes flashed restlessly 
from side to side, as do those of a man in a fit. 

Her voice recovered him from the awful men- 
tal contest aroused by the appearance of this 
demon of his life, at the very moment when he 
was most absorbed in the love of the woman 
whom — whether known or unknown to himself, 
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cannot be told now — he was deceiving, and he 
made a tremendous effort to obtain self-control. 
Unfortunately he succeeded. Had he not done 
so, perhaps he would have been spared the 
future misery of a life-time. 

"Clara," he cried, in reply, "I cannot bear 
that man. It makes me sick even to think of 
him — to look at him is more than I can stand I 
Darling, it is very foolish, childish to confess to 
it, but I cannot help thinking there is some- 
thing horribly evil about him, some fate that 
will do us a fearful injury, some " 

"Shsh! shsh!" she whispered, soothingly, 
for she was really alarmed — "Do not excite 
yourself iny own, own love ! I do not like him 
either, but we must Oh ! Henry, be your- 
self again. Look, there's a whole troop of people 
coming." 

The sudden words roused him more than 
anything, and the blood flowed back into his 
features. He jumped to his feet with a sort of 
hysterical laugh that it was terribly painful to 
Lady Clara to hear, and then he turned to her 
full, and said, 

"Clara, wifey, I was vey nearly making a 
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fool of myself about that nasty fellow ; he gives 
me the cold shivers. And yet do yon remember 
how thick I used to be with him, until you 
warned met" 

"I do," she said, "well." And the people 
coming up, they joined them, but she never 
ceased thinking, and he bore in his heart a 
burning devil, that would yet destroy him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CAN THE BITTER PAST EVER DIE ? 

TT had been a troublous time with Esther 
■*■ Wyatt since her return from London. The 
events leading up to that visit, the threats of 
Creasey, which she had thought gone by for 
ever, the interview with Captain Fitzallan, and 
the despair working in her mind that she should 
never have the peace or rest she so much longed 
for, and really so much needed, all combined to 
entirely upset her nervous system, and would 
doubtless have brought on a serious illness, 
had she been a woman of a feebler type. As it 
was she was very far from well, but in spite 
of the urgent solicitations of Maggie Smythe, 
she refused to obtain medical advice of any sort 
or kind from a stranger, and tp her " salaried 
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attendant," Dr. Creasey, she seemed to have 
taken a loathing that was quite incompre- 
hensible. 

"Surely, ma'am, ye've known him long 
enough an" well enough, be this time, not to be 
shy of him. An* ye've told me yerself what a 
a good doctor he is — ay, over an' over again, 
ma'am," the latter would urge, when she no- 
ticed her mistress growing worse and worse ; 
but to it all there was but one reply : 

"Dr. Creasey is a clever doctor, but I don't 
choose to have anyone hanging about me now. 
There's little the matter with me, Maggie 
Smythe, that doctors can cure, and I don't 
choose to have them here for nothing. What 
has come to me could not be avoided, and I am 
not one to resist the edicts of a natural law 
which cannot be avoided." 

" An' when she gets talking of * natural law,' 
and 'fate/ and all that sort of rubbish," Maggie 
would announce in the kitchen, or to Dr. 
Creasey in her frequent unknown interviews 
with him; "when she takes on that way, I 
always just walk straight out of the room ; for — 
there 1 1 can't abear it. It makes me head swim 
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tryin' to think what she means, an' I jest leave 
her alone to her own ways/' 

These ways were very sad ones — ones that 
must be changed altogether, and that speedily, 
if the unfortunate woman was to do any good 
in this world, or even in the next. They con- 
sisted mostly of efforts to drown thought by the 
perusal of works dealing with the ominous doc- 
trine of Fate, which was now, and had been for 
a long, long period, distorting the life of Esther 
Wyatt — of efforts, furious, violent efforts, to- 
regain the at least outside calm she had been 
mistress of for so many years until the present 
one ; and of vicious efforts to obtain physical 
and mental repose by the large and gradually- 
increasing use of opium. Probably the latter 
reason was one of the principal causes of her 
almost invariable refusal to see Creasey, though 
he made his visits almost as regularly as ever 
— she knew he would instantly detect the use, 
or rather abuse, of a drug which he himself had 
in the first instance introduced prominently to 
her notice, and she did not choose to subject 
herself to the impertinent curiosity which was- 
sure to develop itself in a series of questions aa 
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to the how, the why, and the wherefore. Be- 
•aides that, she instinctively shrank from Creasey 
in these days, and it was an acute pain to her 
to meet him, to hold conversation with him, or 
^ven to think of him. He had been intimately 
bound up with her melancholy Indian career; 
he had had practical acquaintance with the 
intensely bitter disappointments of her earlier 
life ; he knew all the ins and outs of the affair 
with Calverley, of the relationship subsisting 
between herself and General Fitzallan, of the 
keen miseries her proud and haughty, and even 
vain spirit had been environed with ; and, tak- 
ing all things into consideration, he knew 
quite enough of her to render her present and 
future life even more miserable and wretched 
than it was. 

For years and years she had — foolishly 
-enough, as she now plainly saw — bought him 
off in hopes of living in peace, and had thought 
indeed that she had silenced him for ever. His 
last unblushing demand for more money had 
disabused her mind of that idea, and she awoke 
from her silly dream — a dream arising from a 
partially diseased state of an always morbid 
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mind — to find herself just as much exposed as 
at the very outset to revelations which, thought 
perfectly harmless in themselves, would kill 
such a proud woman as Esther Wyatt with 
false shame. He had broken that tacit agree- 
ment existing between them, by demanding 
more money to pay the debts caused by his. 
vices ; she had no security now, not even the 
false one on which she had leaned before, 
against his repeating bis conduct whenever his 
necessities so prompted him. 

And all these thoughts regarding Creasey 
only stirred up — led on, step by step, to others 
that were infinitely more cruel, infinitely harder 
to set at rest. The memories of the Indian 
days pressed on her with a bitterness that 
nothing could assuage. She had taken a de- 
cided line of action to break from her for ever 
these cruel memories, and for years she had 
succeeded; now, and suddenly, that success 
melted away to nothing, and she found herself 
again face to face with the deeds, the words, 
the vivid recollections of an early life that she 
thought had been long since buried in the deep 
grave of dead hopes and forgotten affections. 
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Things rose up to her mind — against her mind, 
*we might almost say — with a persistency and 
reality that was appalling. Even the brief 
interview with young Fitzallan, in the lawyer's 
office in London, had been to her little short of 
the crudest agony ; in fact, it was the crudest 
-Agony she could have endured, and that for 
more reasons than one. And she had nothing 
to fall back upon. Most women in their sor- 
rows have religion, friends, or relatives to trust 
to for consolation Esther Wyatt had none of 
these things except the last, and that in such a 
merely nominal way as to be much worse than 
useless for comfort or solace. Friendship was 
dead in her soul, or rather had never existed 
from the time when, in the fiery passion of 
disappointed and disgraced maidenhood, her 
worst and evilest spirit had risen and strangled 
all human and even natural affection in her 
heart, and with that stern strangling of all 
human love went also the existence, so far as 
she was concerned, of faith, and of hope, and 
of charity. She had killed for herself all affec- 
tions, prospects, chances, and even consola- 
tions ; she lived on as a block of marble may be 
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said to live on ; she had stifled all love in philo- 
sophical indifference, all hope in a dreary but 
fixed despair, all religion in the hideous doc- 
trine of a blind, unreasoning Fate ; all humanity 
in a profundity of falseness of life, falseness of 
thought, falseness of conception. 

But then came the rude awakening from the 
hands of Dr. Creasey and of young Fitzallan, 
and the rush of the records of her past life, 
which, when once the floodgates were opened, 
could not be restrained and threatened to utter- 
ly overwhelm her. Fatalism and opium became 
useless. The one would not calm the mind, 
bring peace to the soul, or quiet the conscience ; 
the latter closed the burning eyes, indeed, and 
stilled the beating heart for a time ; but when 
that brief time was passed, was not her state ten 
times worse than before? And in the still 
watches of the night, when the gaunt, ghost- 
like woman lay wakeful and tossing to and fro 
on her sleepless bed, when the night-lamp burn- 
ed dim and ghastly, when the weird forms and 
voices of the long dead rose, and glided and 
whispered, ever and ever more frequent and 
more plain, around her writhing body; when 
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the winds howled outside, and rattled the case- 
ment like a thing of life; or when, on other 
nights, the air was so still and silent and breath- 
less that it seemed all nature must be dead, and 
all moving existence passed away out of the 
world for ever — at such times there came to 
Esther Wyatt the horrible thought, the thought 
daily growing more and more monstrous, that 
her whole life had been nothing but a huge mis- 
take — that, in strangling the sacred natural 
affections, she had strangled the only things 
worth living for ! 

She was by no means a woman, however, 
who would allow herself to be beaten away 
from the track she had chosen without a stern 
fight for her right of way. Her strong, deter- 
mined, almost hard and cruel nature was not 
one to be conquered by fits of weakness, to 
which all and every daughter of Eve is subject. 
Such weaknesses — sentimental weaknesses, her 
thoughts called them — she had at times, and 
such she was now suffering under, as she had 
never suffered before ; but not because the fight 
was fiercer than ever, not because the battle 
threatened to result in annihilation, did Esther 
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Wyatt give in, but sternly, determinedly, she 
fought on with her better self (her weaker self, 
as she deemed it), and not until almost the last 
gasp had been arrived at did she win the vic- 
tory — for win it she at length did. But the 
deadly-pale, haggard, wild- eyed woman who 
rose from that couch on which she had struggled 
and fought and raved for weary weeks, drifting 
into months, was but the ghost of that Esther 
Wyatt known at the commencement of this 
record ; the spirit was indeed there, triumphant, 
but the external shell containing it was but a 
wreck, shattered and strained beyond concep- 
tion. She had not been ill so much in the 
physician's sense of the word as in that in which 
the " mad doctors " understand it, the results of 
an unhealthy mind battling with itself; and all 
her medicine had been contained in her books, 
save and except that one fearful medicine, 
which but deadens pain, to, of itself alone, kill 
more surely and more fatally — opium. 

During all this time, the conduct of Maggie 
Smythe had been, to say the least of it, strange. 
She had, to a certain extent, attended on her 
suffering mistress well ; but, on the other hand, 
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her absences from The Pines had been far more 
frequent than formerly, and of longer duration. 
Sometimes, indeed, Esther had an undefined 
idea that the woman was not in the house at all 
on certain nights ; sometimes she could plainly 
see that Maggie had been courting her old 
friend, the bottle, pretty lovingly; and some- 
times, again, the latter treated her mistress 
with cavalier actions and words that told plainly 
of a rising spirit of rebellion, excited from out- 
side. What had come over her almost life-long 
attendant, Esther Wyatt could not divine when 
(and it was very seldom) she was able to give 
her mind to the matter ; and she felt herself 
utterly unable to question or control one who 
was undoubtedly mistress of the situation, in 
those black days of her killing mental pain and 
illness. So Maggie did pretty much as she 
listed ; but when Esther had at length conquer- 
ed her conscience, and come out of the furnace 
harder and closer, and more steeled than before, 
the servant made some show of the old allegi- 
ance ; and the mistress was well content to let 
bygones be bygones, rather than enlarge upon 
topics which must inevitably lead her mind 
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back to the recollections of those earlier days in 
India, which had of late so fearfully, and almost 
fatally, exercised her. 

"An' she'd better keep on letting me alone, 
too, Creasey," said Maggie one day, when she 
was reporting to the doctor as much of the fore- 
going as she could grasp or understand ; " she'd 
just better not interfere with me one way or 
another. I'm getting precious tired of those 
dratted Pines, an' it 'd take precious little to 
make them an' me cuts — that I can tell ye." 

"Ay," he would say, soothingly, for he by 
no means wished to leave himself without such 
a good friend as Maggie at The Pines, by way 
of a spy on Esther's actions — " ay, it's a dreary 
place enough at times ; but you can always get 
a run down here whenever you like — mind, I'd 
insist on that, if I were you ; and, after all, it's 
a comfortable home, where you> not Miss Wyatt, 
are the real mistress ; and, when all's done and 
said, there's no use fighting with one's bread 
and butter." 

"No/' said Maggie, musingly, "there's not. 
There's little to do, an' a servant kept to do it 
for one. Only, mind, if she tries any tantrums on 
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with me, Creasey, I'd just chuck her overboard 
at once, an' — an 9 mebee do her a harm into the 
bargain, she little dreams of now." 

"Pooh! Mag, old girl, what's the good of 
talking that way? You're comfortable there 
for life, can be as jolly as you like down here ; 
and whisper I happen to know — to know, 
mind you — that there'll be a pretty little some- 
thing coming to you when she goes off the 
hooks." 

" Is that a fact, now, Creasey, or are you only 
coddin' me f ' 

" It's a fact, Mag. No one knows it better 
than the man who witnessed the will, I sup- 
pose. Is that good enough?" 

" Ay, that it is," she said, with a laugh, " quite 
good enough to keep me on at least a bit 
longer with her. But I won't answer for me- 
self if she tries to bully me, that I won't." 

" Nor would I ask you to put up with it. If 
the worst comes to the worst, you can always 
drop into a berth here, eh, Mag ? I'll not see 
an old friend sent to the wall — thafs not 
Creasey." 

The two laughed, and after a stiff glass of 
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rum and water — a drink to which Maggie 
Smythe was more than partial*— she took her 
way home to Blaydon-on-the-Hill, in a decided- 
ly better temper than when she had left it, and 
quite determined to retain the in statu quo ante 
helium as regarded her mistress and herself. In 
fact, it suited these two women to live together, 
and separation, they both knew, would not be 
conducive to the peace or interests of either. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE FATAL ERROR CONSUMMATED. 

(PEN o'clock on the night of the last Saturday 
•*■ on which Fitzallan had to pay the price of 
silence to Dr. Creasey — ten o'clock, and as yet 
not one scrap or tittle of guarantee that the 
money would indeed purchase the thing which 
was so to be desired. 

In the ordinary affairs of life the young Cap- 
tain, instead of being a fool, was one of more 
than usual common-sense, coupled with a de- 
cided talent and an aptitude for the study of 
abstruse questions quite unusual in the Service. 
But in this matter of foul slander, as he thought 
it, on his birth, he had acted as a perfect idiot, 
and his conduct would have been quite unac- 
countable, were it not that the weakest portion 
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oi his spiritual organisation bad been cruelly 
wounded — wounded so severely as almost to 
deprive the sufferer of his proper consciousness. 
Had the cleverest of all the clever swindlers in 
England — and that is saying a good deal — 
attempted to swindle or to extort money from 
Captain Fitzallan, he would have found the feat 
impossible by the use of ordinary means. Dr. 
Creasey had used appliances that, far from 
being ordinary, were most extraordinary, and 
cut deeply into just the one weakest spot in 
the character of his victim, and the result had 
been complete success. The dubiousness of his 
birth was the sole point on which, from his 
very boyhood up, Fitzallan had been most 
peculiarly sensitive — had brooded over it, in 
fact, until at length his ideas on the subject 
became almost those of a monomaniac; and 
when Dr. Creasey had cleverly found the means 
to turn that dubiousness into a state of moral 
certainty, pointing to a birth that was not 
merely ignoble, but absolutely the worst that 
could be, he at the same time found a poison 
which had all the effect of turning the brain of 
the unfortunate young officer. He was not 
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mad, nor was he a fool, but just the reverse, 
as concerned the ordinary transactions of life ; 
on the one point, however, of family and birth 
he was, like most other people in different ways, 
a complete simpleton — a mere infant in the hands 
of anyone possessing the means of exciting his 
peculiar and totally ungovernable phantasy. 
Creasey had excited it in the most violent man- 
ner; he had given references which in every 
way corroborated his tale, save in the single 
instance of Esther Wyatt, to whose version 
Fitzallan could not and did not pay much atten- 
tion in the face of the rest of the weighty evi- 
dence; and he had piled incessant and most 
powerful proofs one on top of the other, until 
the recipient was overwhelmed, and consented 
to buy a temporary silence, that would at least 
give him breathing time. 

The three first instalments had been paid, 
and as yet there was no news from India. That 
reference (or references, rather, for he had 
written to two or three persons likely to throw 
light on the matter) to India was about the 
only sensible step Fitz had taken in the whole 
business. True, he had consulted Major Ka- 
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vanagh, but, as we have seen, that made bis 
case only worse ; wbile as for indignantly de- 
nouncing Creasey as a swindler to a lawyer, 
and meeting the- matter boldly and face to face 
like a man, Fitzallan was no more capable of 
it, the story being such as it was, than would 
the arrant coward be capable of facing a battery 
of guns, if there was any possible means of 
avoiding doing so. 

But now had arrived the very hour for pay- 
ing the last sum of the £5,000, and he had not 
yet been able to make up his mind as to de- 
manding a guarantee, or of what nature if he 
did ask for one, from Creasey, that he would 
not be pestered again for more money with the 
same tale. He knew that no document, pro- 
vided Creasey would give one, which was ex- 
cessively unlikely, would be worth a straw 
provided its execution was not duly witnessed. 
To procure a witness would necessitate the 
telling of the secret, at least in outline, and 
that no power of body or mind of which Fitz 
was possessed would enable him to do. There 
was just one person he could have told it to — 
Major Eavanagh. He was gone long ago on 
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his Wett Indian commission, and there was not 
another man on the face of the earth to whom 
Fitzallan could possibly confess his agony. No, 
he would go through with the affair now, come 
what might; and perhaps — how the foolish 
and the wicked ever hope against hope ! — per- 
haps the next day, or a few days after at latest, 
be would have crushing evidence against 
Creasey in his hands from his Indian corre- 
spondents; and then — then would come re- 
venge, and a triumphant setting at rest for 
ever of a slander that was as false as it was 
foul. 

He was agreeably disappointed. He had 
hardly knocked at the gate of the doctor's resi- 
dence, and been admitted, when, to his great 
astonishment, Creasey turned round and said, 

" It seems to me, Captain Fitzallan, that we 
have forgotten one thing — ought I not to give 
you a written promise that this payment closes 
my mouth for ever V 9 

Hope rushed into the young man's heart at 
once, but a second's thought speedily quenched 
it again. 

" You certainly ought," he said ; * but what 
would it be worth V 
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" How do you mean ! A promise, or release* 
would surely be good anywhere V 9 
" What would you promise ?" 
" Not to raise this story ever again/' 
'* And what use would that be ?" asked the 
other, bitterly. « Suppose- things remaining 
as they are now, which is not likely — suppose 
you did raise it again, would not my produc- 
tion of your promise be additional proof against 
myself— proof that I had, at one time, at least, 
recognised the truth of your story, and paid 
you to keep it quiet f " 

" Ah ! so it would. I had not looked on it in 
that light. But I want — d— -n it all, man, I'm 
not such a cursed scoundrel as you think, and 
would never have engaged in this business, if 
trouble had not driven me to it — I want to be 
fair with you ; tell you what I'll do. No one 
can trace these payments, I've taken precious 
good care of that; and as soon as you have 
handed over that last little lot you have got 
there, I'll sit down and write out for you a 
paper, begging your pardon for having hinted 
at any such story as — as this one you know to 
be true." 
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" Stop P cried the other — " I know nothing 
of the sort ; it is a lie, an infamous lie that I 
will deny— P 

" Well, there, there, don't excite yourself for 
nothing — say it is a lie, if it pleases you — 1 will 
say it's a lie in the paper I'll give yon. Sketch 
the heads of it; express my deep regret for 
haying given you annoyance by helping to 
spread such a — a slander, and will say not one 
word about the money ; then we shall both be 
safe. Tou will have a guarantee that cannot 
be over-ridden, and I will have my money with- 
out anyone being a bit the wiser — will that suit 
you!" 

It looked fair, and Fitzallan could see no trap 
in it ; yet he wholly disbelieved that this man 
had one grain of fairness or honesty in his dis- 
position, or would hold back his hand from 
robbing him of the last coin, if be could take it 
secretly and without blame from outside. The 
paper he spoke of, however, could not possibly 
do any harm, and it was just on the cards it 
might be advantageous. He spoke calmly : 

" Tou can write such a paper if you like, but 
what use will it be to me unless your signature 
is witnessed V 
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"Every use. My writing is well known* 
However, you needn't let that trouble yon. I 

will have it witnessed " 

" Heret" broke in the other curiously. They 
had just reached the tumble-down old Summer- 
house, and all was dark as pitch. 

"Not exactly," laughed out the doctor. 
" You don't mind, I suppose, coming up to the 
house, and having it done before your eyes in 
my study ?" 

"Not at all," said the other, wondering if the 
man was really in earnest, or if it was all but a 
trick. 

Creasey took the leather bag inside, accord- 
ing to custom, counted out the money appa- 
rently, and then returned to Fitzallan, telling 
him to conceal the empty bag, if possible, about 
his clothes, so that no one in the house might 
suspect anything. Fitz did as he was bid, 
securing it round the back of his waist with a 
piece of string, which he happened to have with 
him ; then the Doctor led the way through th£ 
dark and tangled paths, and they made for the 
house, which appeared to be in total darkness. 
They entered by the Doctor's private door 
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into his study ; and there he turned on the gas 
full 9 and invited his companion to sit down and 
hare a glass of something. Fitzallan felt as if 
any hospitality there would choke him. 

" Thank you, no," he said ; " if business is to 
be done, let us do it. I want to get back to my 
quarters." 

" All right, my good fellow " — how Fitzallan 
shuddered at the familiarity of this horrible 
beast in human form — " but if you won't hare 
refreshment, I must." He rang the belL " At 
least you'll smoke V 

" Thanks, I hare a cigar." And Fitz lit his 
own tobacco at the lamp, and felt better. 

A smart servant girl came into the room. 

" Brandy-and-water, Ellen ; and be quick." 

The girl hardly looked at Fitzallan — they 
were accustomed, in that strange household, to 
visitors at all hours of the night, and entering 
by all ways — most frequently by the garden* 
She speedily returned with the liquor, and found 
her master fumbling amongst the papers on his 
desk; while the guest sat straddle-wise on a 
chair, his chin resting moodily on his hands, 
and the smoke coming in volumes from 
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month. When she had retired, the doctor 
spoke : 

"Would you like this -written before wit- 
nesses, or will it be sufficient for them to see me 
sign it ?" 

" The signature alone, of course ; if they saw 
you write it, they would probably read it too, 
and then I should say I should be in a worse fix 
than ever." 

Fitzallan was perfectly calm; but he could 
not make up his mind at all as to whether 
Creasey was in earnest, or was only playing 
another part of the same deep-laid game. 

" Just as you like. I'll read what I have 
written. In the meantime just put a drop of 
brandy and some water in the bottom of that 
glass. The witnesses — and they will be queer 
ones to you — must think it strange if you ap- 
peared not to be drinking with me." 

Fitzallan did as he was bid ; and the other, 
in a low voice, read as follows : — 

" Sir, 

" I very deeply regret that I should 
have been the means of causing you unpleas- 
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antness by propagating an idle tale regarding 
yon, and I hereby humbly beg your pardon 
for having done so, and most distinctly assure 
yon, if you choose to use this letter in any way, 
public or private, and conditional on your not 
taking legal action (against which this apology 
is to be set as a full reparation), that the tale, 
so far from having any substantial foundation, 
is, as I now find on inquiry, totally untrue, and 
quite contrary to fact. The story to which I 
allude is, that instead of your being Henry 
Roberts, you are the son of Henry Smythe, a 
private in * The Flashers/ who died in the cells at 
Rampoorlee, and Margaret his wife — that story 
being absolutely and entirely untrue in every 
particular. 

" In addition to declaring the absolute false- 
hood of the tale, I desire to make a most full 
and humble apology to you for having spread 
it abroad, though unwittingly, for I then be- 
lieved it true, and I hope that you will accept 
this apology in the same spirit in which it is 
offered. 

" I am, sir, 

" Tours obediently." 
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« Will that do V 

" It will— so far as it goes." 

" I don't see how I can make it go further* 
Can you suggest any addition ?" 

u N-no, I don't think I can." 

" Well," went on the doctor, " there is just 
one thing that I can suggest — that you put a 
postscript across it in this red ink, also to be 
signed by you in the presence of the same per- 
sons, to the effect that you will take no legal 
action in respect to it. Tou will do that t" 

"Certainly; or to prevent any impertinent 
overlooking of the body of the note, I will give 
you a separate document to that effect." 

" Better still. Be it so. Write it now, and I 
will soon get a couple of witnesses to our signa- 
tures — fellows that are accustomed to this sort 
of thing, and will ask no questions." 

He pushed the writing materials across the 

table, and left the room. Fitzallan hastily 

scribbled such a note as Creasey had suggested, 

and had hardly finished when the other returned 

with two stalwart policemen. For a moment 

Fitzallan was startled. He thought he had 

been made the victim of some extraordinary 
VOL. II. U 
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plot in connection with the gold in the old 
Summer-house, but the stolid appearance of the 
constables immediately reassured him. 

" I just want yon, sergeant, and yonr com- 
rade," said Creasey, " to witness the signatures 
of this gentleman and myself to a couple of 
legal documents." 

" Yes, sir," 

The doctor, while he was speaking, occupied 
himself folding up his own letter and Fitzallan's 
note, so as to conceal the contents of both ; then 
he signed his name in full, in his usual large, 
bold handwriting; the young officer did the 
same to his ; the stolid officers looked on with all 
due solemnity, and then they, in turn, affixed 
their attesting signatures to the two docu- 
ments. 

"Now, sergeant, what shall it bet" asked 
Creasey, cheerfully, when the ceremony was 
completed ; and after the officers had swallowed 
each a glass of grog sufficiently strong to 
stagger a navvy, they took their departure 
whence they had come. 

Fitzallau, carefully securing the letter from 
Creasey which he had never expected to get. 
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put on his hat, and said he should like to go, 
and the doctor, after seeing him off by the 
street door — not the garden one, by which he 
had entered — returned to the rotten Summer- 
house to dispose of his gold. 

Fitzallan spent another sleepless night, but 
this time wakefulness was promoted by joy 
rather than sorrow; but the former was con- 
siderably modified by a bountiful dash of sus- 
picion, for he could not for the life of him 
reconcile this latest apparently above-board 
move of Creasey's with the previous conduct of 
the same scoundrel. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

<* AND BODE AWAY WITH A BREAKING HEART/ 9 

i 

rpHE Earl of Dumore, had, as be pathetically 
** expressed it, his hands fall. It had been 
arranged, much to the discomfiture of that 
harnm-scarum nobleman, that Lady Clara Bur- 
ton could be only fittingly and duly married 
from the halls of her ancestors ; and, according- 
ly, Dumore Castle woke one fine morning from 
its sluggishness and torpor, to find itself the 
scene of bustle, and even festivities, to which 
it had long been a stranger. For the Earl 
made it a boast that when he did a thing at all 
he did it well, and no one could say that on the 
present occasion the boast was a vaia one. He 
filled the old halls with guests; he launched 
out into extravagance which his agent declared, 
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with many a groan and sigh, would swallow up 
nearly a whole quarter's income ; and he gave 
strict orders that no expense should be spared 
to make everything go off well. 

Dumore Castle stood on the banks of a 
rapidly flowing salmon stream — river, indeed, it 
might be called — in one of the most picturesque 
situations in the south of Ireland, and had the 
building itself been in somewhat better preserva- 
tion, no fault could have been found with it. As 
it was, the castle hardly came up, not to English 
ideas of propriety as regarded the residence of a 
nobleman, but even to English ideas of comfort 
in connection with any dwelling-place. It had 
been besieged in Cromwell's time, when the 
right wing was battered to the ground, the left 
suffering comparatively little, owing to the fact 
of its being nearest the river, while its fellow 
faced the attack. In more peaceful times, the 
then Earl of Dumore had endeavoured to patch 
up the home of his fathers, and to bring the two 
wings into a decent state of junction. His 
efforts had not been crowned with that success 
which, probably, he expected, and the effect of 
his labours was to render the building thoroughly 
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uncomfortable as a dwelling-place. There were 
good rooms here, and good rooms there, but 
the intervening ones were miserable traps to catch 
draughts of cold air and the miasma arising from 
a defective system of drainage ; and, as far as 
family comfort was concerned, it would have 
been far better if " the Man of Blood and Iron " 
of 1650 had levelled the entire building to the 
ground (as he would have done, if he could), 
and left not one stone on top of another. The 
stables were the finest portion of the castle. 
They were of great extent, had been planned 
on a measure of magnificence such as is seldom 
known, and would have harboured an entire 
troop of Dragoons without the slightest incon- 
venience. The cellars were on a corresponding 
scale of splendour — albeit both stalls and bins 
were now seldom much better than empty ; and, 
altogether, Dumore Castle was a very fair 
type of the residences of a class who have per- 
haps suffered, in their own way, as much as any 
other, from the incessant state of disturbance in 
which Ireland has been since the days of Crom- 
well. 
Lady Clara Burton and her guardian, or so- 
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called uncle, Colonel Calverley, had arrived for 
the purpose, as Billy Somerton put it, of " be- 
ing turned off, 'egad ! along -with t'other chap," 
and there were now but three days intervening 
before that appointed for the wedding cere- 
mony. Captain Fitzallan had arrived shortly 
after them, and had taken up his quarters at a 
neat little fishing inn, much frequented by 
tourists in the Summer time, some few miles 
further down the river, and was accompanied 
by the aforesaid Billy as " best man," in the 
absence of a better one. Fitz, as he bitterly 
confessed to his inmost soul, had no relatives 
to witness his side of the contract — at least, 

none save . But he could not bear even to 

think of the horrors he had lately gone through 
in connection with his belongings, and he 
screwed down in oblivion — as well, at least, as 
he was able to do so — the memory of the dread- 
ful things so recently nrged upon him by the 
scoundrel Creasey. He had been made a fool 
of and robbed by that consummate villain, for 
whose punishment he could now do nothing, but 
calmly await the news he expected by every 
mail from India. Of course his marriage would 
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interfere with the taking of immediate legal pro- 
ceedings, but on his return from his wedding 
trip all would doubtless be cut and dried to his 
hand, and he could at once proceed to destroy 
this venomous reptile who had sought to 
suck his blood, and had succeeded in doing 
so. Then, too, would be taken from his 
mind the fearful weight which seemed now 
, crushing it to destruction — the weight of the 
deception he was daily and hourly playing on 
one to whom every thought, every action, and 
every hope of his life should be clear as noon- 
day. She believed — had he not sworn it to 
her ? — that she was in possession of his fullest 
confidence, and yet all the time he was grossly 
deceiving her, and that, too, on a point that 
was with Lady Clara Burton almost a vital 
one. He felt he was cheating her in palming 
himself off, (so the stupid world, who did not 
understand the matter, would doubtless in 
their ignorance call it) as a man of good, if 
not high, birth, when he was, in fact, the lowest 
of the low ; he felt that she ought from the very 
first to have known all, and have helped him to 
fight this atrocious villain Creasey ; he felt that 
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his position was ten thousand times worse than 
it would have been had he at once spoken out 
boldly of the whole affair ; and feeling these 
things, he could not but also feel himself de- 
graded, unhappy in the very height of his hap- 
piness, miserable when all should have been 
the wildest profusion of joy. But it would all 
be soon over now. His news would arrive from 
India, probably when they were enjoying the 
honeymoon. Then he would tell her all, while 
giving instructions for the immediate prosecu- 
tion of Creasey. She would probably be at 
first slightly hurt, but then she would see that 

all he had done had been for the best, and that 

« 

he had acted but to save her pain, and she 
would fly to his arms with renewed and warmly 
grateful love. So the man sought to comfort 
himself^ and to quiet the voice of a conscience 
that somehow or other would persist in accus- 
ing him of evil done. 

" Clara," said the Colonel, shortly after break- 
fast on the day before the wedding, " I want you 
to come out with me for a stroll in the grounds. 
We shan't be much more together now, my 

vol. n. 
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dear girl, at least for some time, and 1 would 
like a walk alone with you." 

There was an expression on the old man's 
face as he spoke that was almost entirely foreign 
to it — a softness it was not at all accustomed 
to, almost what one might call a paternal look 
of love and tenderness, only that everyone 
knew the Colonel's tenderness was all for him- 
self and that his paternal love was an impossi- 
bility, for the reason that nature does not be- 
stow that quality on a thoroughly selfish man. 
Still he loved this gipsy-faced girl as he had 
never loved any other human being, and so 
petfcaps the existence of that wholesome affec- 
tion lent a softness to his life that it had never 
before known. 

She put her hand in his, while something 
very like tears came to her eyes as she an- 
swered, 

"Yes, uncle, let us go; it will be very nice, 
and I want to have a good long talk with my 
own dear, darling uncle," 

And they wandered away along the high 
grounds of the bank overlooking the silvery 
river, through the beautiful wild unkempt 
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shrubberies, more glorious in their luxuriant 
neglect than had they ever been in the trim 
order so dear to the heart of the formalist; 
through the tangled brakes, almost innocent of 
human footsteps, until they came out on a little 
tree-shaded plateau, commanding a bend in the 
flowing stream, and displaying such a glorious 
view of winding river, pastoral landscape, and, 
away in the dim distance, the great grandeur 
of the mountains, as would charm the heart 
and delight the soul of any art-painter for the^ 
first time gazing on it. 

" Let us sit down, Clara — I'm tired, a little," 
said the Colonel ; and they disposed themselves 
on the short grass, dry as hay in that warm 
July sun, to enjoy the glorious scenery, to rest,, 
and to talk of those things that could hardly 
ever again be talked of between them, at least 
in the same way. 

The old man questioned her as to the cer- 
tainty of her affection for Fitzallan, and her 
certainty of hope for the coming days of her 
married life ; urging on her, if there was the 
slightest hesitation, the shadow of a shade of 
doubt, to withdraw even at the last moment 
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rather than risk a moment's misery. She an- 
swered him, and her answer fairly astounded 
him with its vehemence. Now that the wed- 
ding was so near, she allowed no maiden mock- 
modestv to conceal her real sentiments towards 
her betrothed, but poured forth to her uncle 
such a torrent of passionate declaration of lore 
as he would not have believed possible, had he 
not heard it with his own ears. She told him 
how her whole life was bound up in this man ; 
how it had been so bound almost from the 
first day she had seen him; how her heart 
seemed to be in his heart, his soul in hers; 
how she knew no peace when away from him, 
how she forgot all things else when beside him ; 
how they were already one in mind, one in the 
vital love subsisting between them, one in the 
implicit confidences of hearts knowing no 
thought not common to both. The blood boiled 
under her glowing skin, the great dark eyes 
flashed out fire, the sweet voice quivered with 
emotion, and the heart palpitated painfully as 
the young girl thus poured out to her* uncle 
the tale of a love that had usurped the greater 
portion of her normal nature. The Colonel was 
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astonished at her warmth — such a thing aa 
this he had never dreamed of— and its exposi- 
tion was far beyond a comprehension that had 
never taken an interest in anything bat self. 

" But, Clara, do you think — eh I 'egad — is all 
this sort of thing — eh? what-d'ye-call-it — y 011 
know — returned— eh?" he asked, anxiously, but 
yet with an absurdity of speech with which 
years of so-called " life " had familiarised him. 

"Oh! uncle/' she said, laying her hand on 
his, and looking out to the far distance in front 
of her, as though she discerned in the reaches 
of the river happy visions of the golden future 
now so soon to be hers — " Oh ! uncle, if I did 
not feel that it was, if I did not know that it 
was, do you think that I should ever marry ? 
Do you think I would sell myself, for it would 
be nothing better ? Could you think so of me, 
uncle ?" 

This was far beyond the Colonel's mental 
grasp. His ideas on the subject of matrimony 
were entirely of the worldly class ; he regarded 
the institution as a sort of market business, in 
which the wealthy purchased the good-looking 
for spouses, and vice-versa; but as for this love- 
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atuff, he never could get at the real meaning of 
it — indeed, did not at all believe in it ; and if 
Lady Clara Burton had not been his Clara, and 
the nearest thing at all dear to that tough old 
anatomical preparation he called his heart, he 
would probably now have laughed out, or 
sneered silently at her answer, just according to 
the terms of intimacy on which he found him- 
self with any lady making a similar asaertion 
to hers. But he regarded her as very different 
from the ordinary run of girls, and he was 
prepared to give her a credence by no means 
accorded to any other of her sex. He did not 
understand her, but that he set down to her 
superiority, while he tried his utmost to get at 
a clear view of her meaning. 

" 'Egad, I don't know about the selling ! No, 
I know you wouldn't, Clara, but, 'egad, I've 
known many a girl bought and sold just like a 
— a — 'egad, a cow in a fair !" 

" Uncle !" she cried, while a ripply laugh ran 
all over her features, " you are a horrid man, sir, 
and I won't have you saying these nasty things. 
Now, mind, I'm in earnest." And she held up 
a warning fore-finger. 
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"No; but, seriously, Clara, do you really 
think Fitz feels as — well, quite as you do about 
this business ? I mean the confidence, and all 
that, of which you told me. Do you think, for 
instance, he has no secrets from you?" 

" Think it, uncle, I know it ! He has promised 
me, sworn to me that he has none, that I have 
his entire and absolute confidence ; and if I had 
not, oh ! uncle, do you think I could ever marry 
him ?" 

The Colonel said he supposed not ; but, at the 
same time, the whole thing was strange to him, 
and far beyond his understanding. He had no 
reason to suppose that Fitzallan was a greater 
model of virtue than any of the other young 
men in his regiment; and he well knew that 
when he himself was a youngster he would have 
been very sorry indeed to make his confession 
to a young girl whom he proposed to honour 
with marriage. But the subject was a stupid 
one he never could fathom, so he addressed 
himself to a matter on which he was never tired 
of descanting — the advantages of marrying 
good blood, his own and Lady Clara's pedigree, 
where it joined in one distant family-tree, and 
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the high rank the Fitzallans (of the younger 
branch, to which the Captain belonged) once 
held, or were descended from, in the roll of 
English nobility. 

Lady Clara, sensible girl as she was in other 
matters, could always swallow a lot of that stuff 
with considerable equanimity, and on the pres- 
ent occasion she sat, with her hand clasped in 
her so-called uncle's, listening to his twaddle 
and congratulations on her marrying into a fine 
old English family, with a well-defined amount 
of real pleasure. He wound up with a feeling 
peroration that should not be lost to the 
world : 

" And you may thank heaven, Clara, and my 
care, that you were not picked up by some 
low-born scoundrel such as those fellows your 
brother, I am sorry to say, keeps about him 
here, or one of those horrid manufacturing men 
in Chorlbury l" 

"It was very kind of you, uncle," she 
replied with a suspicion of sarcasm about her 
tone, "to have taken such care of me; but 
as to being * picked up ' by the sort of gentle- 
men you have named, why, I don't think that 
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is exactly what Clara Burton would' allow." 

"Ah! but girls sometimes let their fancies 
run away with them," he said, forgetful of his 
theory about the marriage-market, in which his 
acquaintances were accustomed to deal — " sup- 
pose, for instance, you got very fond of a man 
— a fellow of our own set, we will say — and then 
found out that he wasn't exactly what he ought 
to be " — was the Colonel speaking with an ob- 
ject? — or was he putting a mere suppositious 
case, idle and without real meaning ? — " a fel- 
low that had been, in a way, palming himself 
off under a sort of — 'egad, under false pretences 
— what would you do then?" 

" You're putting an impossible case," she 
calmly answered, " as no such man could gain 
access to our people. But if it was true by any 
chance, I would say that such a man was de- 
serving of the scorn and contempt of every 
right-thinking person, and would richly deserve 
the punishment he would receive." 

" What punishment ?" 

" Why, the universal cutting he would get, 
the scorn with which he would be regarded by 
all whom he had deceived, and his utter rejec- 

vol. n. x 
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tion by them — in fact, his becoming a pariah on 
the face of society/' 

" And would you join in that, Clara V 9 persisted 
the old man. 

She laughed out at him, the sunny laugh that 
reminded men of the houris. 

" Why, of course I would, uncle. I should 
hardly be a human being if I did not." Then 
her manner suddenly changed to one of firm 
determination as she went on, " Besides, if there 
is one thing I hate more than another in this 
world, it is falsehood and deception ; and I think 
there is no punishment that I would not will- 
ingly inflict on those who lend themselves to 
both or to either." 

The old man smiled wearily as he nodded his 
assent. He liked enthusiasm in others ; but he 
knew in his heart of hearts that if Lady Clara 
could only guess at a millionth part of tha 
deception and falsehoods which he, De 
Courcey Calverley, had been concerned in from 
his boyhood up, she would loathe him and 
spurn him from her with all the strength of her 
nature. The very thought of it made him sigh ; 
and when she questioned him as to the cause, 
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he put her off -with a strange little laugh, and 
then he went on to say : 

" At least you won't hare to punish me, Clara, 
will you? I hare never deceived you in any- 
thing, have IT" 

"Never, uncle, never!" she repeated em- 
phatically, and there shone from her eyes a glow 
of deep affection, such as the wicked old world- 
ling beside her most assuredly did not deserve. 

" And you will never leave me, Clara, alto- 
gether ? You] will never desert me even when 
you are married?" 

"Never, uncle, never!" was again her cry; 
" how could I leave you V leave one who has 
been more than a father to me"— -she put her 
hand on his shouldeV and patted it gently — 
" one who has loved and cherished me when I 
had none of my own to look to for affection, 
one who has been to a poor unprotected girl the 
truest of all true friends, who has taken me to 
his heart, to his full confidence, who has been 
indeed to me a true father ? Ah ! uncle, should 
I deserve to live if I could ever desert you ?" 

She was powerfully affected, was this girl, 
for the worthless old broken-down toui at her 

x2 
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side ; and her warmth and her love excited in 
him something of similar sentiments, though 
they did not make him one whit more^truth- 
ful, or cause him one remorseful thought that 
her love was bestowed on a person (himself) 
whom the pure and the true should hate rather 
than love. But he was visibly affected, and his 
voice trembled a little as, putting his arm 
round her, and kissing her sweet face, he 
murmured, 

" My darling, you are indeed my daughter — 
the child of my heart ; and oh t Clara, it would, 
I think, kill me if you were to leave me alto- 
gether — even for your husband. But you will 
make him let me live with you, or at least near 
you, still — won't you, my darling child V 9 

" We will indeed, uncle — Henry and I. It is 
all arranged, you* know ; and you must not 
make yourself, or me, or Henry, unhappy by 
doubting that we will always be to you true 
children." 

" I will doubt no more, my sweet child, my 
darling daughter, never more. There, you see 
1 am a man again. But," he looked at his 
watch, " surely Fitz must be looking for you 
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somewhere ; he said he would be here by noon, 
and he will accuse me of stealing you away 
from him." 

She laughed as she thought of her lover, the 
low, soft laugh of delight that wells up from a 
deep fount of pure affection ; and then she 
turned to the Colonel, and said, in a tone of 
tenderness sweet to his ear as the honey of 
Mount Hybla to the taste, 

" Uncle darling, let us go seek for him ; he is 
your son as well as my — my " 

She paused and blushed, for the word would 
not come to her lips readily as yet. 

"Husband!" he said, gaily. "Only don't 
count your chickens before they're hatched, 
Clara ; you know, 4 there's many a slip 'twixt 
the cup and the lip !' " 

" No fear of mis-counting in our case," she 
said, with an answering laugh of contempt at 
the saying, so utterly absurd as far as she and 
Henry Fitzallan were concerned ; and then the 
two rose and went back to the Castle in search 
of the missing lover. 

But they did not find him. On the contrary, 
he had not been heard of that day ; and some 
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of the party — more especially the female mem- 
bers of it — were rather inclined, in a lady-like 
and delicate way, of course, to ridicule Lady 
Clara on the contretemps, and to display, so far 
as they dared, that petty malice which is not at 
ail infrequent amongst the fair ones whose lives 
lie in the fashionable or semi-fashionable world. 
Lady Clara Burton was not by any means the 
one to subject herself to the silly banter of silly 
women when she could possibly help it ; so she 
very speedily found an excellent excuse for 
absenting herself from the company, while the 
Colonel, who was really chagrined at the inci- 
dent, mounted the most steady-going pad the 
Dumore stables could produce, and went off to 
the little fishing-inn to inquire after the truant 
bridegroom, to whom, he had fully determined, 
a lecture should be administered on the text of 
neglecting wives, either in posse or in esse. 

The Colonel rode into the courtyard, wearing 
on his face*— for he thought it possible Fitzallan 
might be looking at him from behind the cur- 
tains of his sitting-room — an expression of dig- 
nified reproach ; and, as he called to the ostler 
to take his horse, there was somewhat of 
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severity in his tone* The man knew him, and 
ran at once to assist him to dismount, without 
saying a word beyond a deferential salute. 
When Calverley had regained terra firm**, he 
went straight up to Fitz's Bitting^room, without 
encountering anybody, and knocked at the 
door. 

No answer. The Colonel knocked again, 
more sharply, for he thought the young officer 
might be decorating himself in the adjoining 
bed-room. Still no answer ; and, after a pause, 
the Colonel turned the handle and entered. 

The pretty room overlooking the river was 
in the utmost confusion. A small central table 
and two or three of the chairs were upset, as 
though they had been flung or kicked about in a 
desperate struggle, or by a madman. A desk, 
littered with papers, many of which had dropped 
to the floor, lay open on a sort of sideboard ; 
clothes, boots, and hats were scattered about in 
every direction, just as if they had been hastily 
ransacked in search of something forgotten or 
mislaid; and the Colonel started back in 
amazement as he found the usually very tidy 
apartment in such an extraordinary mess, and 
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its occupant gone. He called out, "Fitz! — 
Henry ! Fitzallan P 

There was no reply, and he went into the 
adjacent bedroom, only to find it in just such a 
state as was the other apartment, and empty. 
In his astonishment — dismay, pdrhaps, would 
be the better word to describe his state — the 
.Colonel rang the bell so violently that both 
landlady and landlord rushed up to see what 
was the matter. 

. "Captain Fitzallan!" the Colonel cried — 
" where is he ? When did he go out ? Where 
did he go ? How did he leave V and a host of 
other questions, which fairly overwhelmed the 
worthy couple who kept the inn. At length 
Calverley elicited that Fitz had had some let- 
ters by the post, which seemed to upset him 
immensely. He raved about the room, the 
landlady said, like a lunatic, cursing awfully, 
and declaring that he was ruined, positively 
and for ever ruined. 

- " An' thin," she went on, " he jest ordhered 
xne out av the room wid a roar out av him 
would fright a tiger, an' I heard nothin' more 
but him tearin' up an' down the place like mad, 
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£n' flingin' the things right an' left, as av he 
wor sarchin' for something an' cudn't lay his 
hands on it." 

"Ay, an' thin, sir — lasteways, yer arnhr, 
the Colonel," broke in the landlord, taking up 
the parable from his wife — " an' thin, Colonel, 
he kern flyin' out av the room like mad, an' he 
shouts to Mick to saddle a horse at oncet, for 
he must ride like — the devil, wasn't it, Honor t 
• — like the very devil to Kilbeggan wid a — what 
was it he called it, Honor?" 

"A telegraph — wid a telegraph, Colonel, 
an— — 

" Ay, a telegraph ; an' when Mick was just 
ready to be off, the Captain lets a curse out av 
him — an' it's never before this day he cursed to 
my knowin', an' " 

" Do go on, sir," commanded Calverley, lost 
in amazement at this extraordinary narration. 

"Ay, Colonel, sure it's the truth I'm tellin' 
ye ; he lets a curse out av him would startle 
Ould Nick himself, an' thin he changes his mind 
of a suddent, an' bellows to Mick to get af av 
the horse, ah' up he jumps on it himself, an' 
away wid him, without sayin' another word." 
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" What time was that ?" asked the Colonel, 
impatiently flipping hit boot with hit whip. 

" Thin I don't know, yer arnhr," chorussed 
the two, whose ideas of time were of the most 
limited nature, probably owing to the quantity 
of it they habitually found on their hands. 

The Colonel paused for a few moments, look- 
ing on the ground, as he tried to get his brain 
to solve this curious case. Then he made up 
his mind what to do on the spot, and he said to 
the landlord, 

" I suppose the Captain must have had some 
trifling bad news V 9 

" Bedad, I never heard tell of a trifle that'd 
raise' all that cursin' and swearin'," put in the 
man, while his wife raised her two hands to- 
wards heaven in mute deprecation of the oaths 
she had heard under her roof. 

" He must have had some bad news," went on 
the Colonel, sternly eyeing the couple, " to take 
him off so suddenly to Eilbeggan to the tele- 
graph office ; but I expect he will be back soon. 
My son-in-law, that is to be, had an appoint- 
ment at the Castle about this time, so, my good 
people, I'll just wait for him here, and put 
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his things in order. You can go now." 
The docile pair took the order as gospel, and 
went off submissively, leaving the Colonel in 
possession. 

The world that knew, or thought it knew, 
Colonel De Courcey Calveriey, always esteemed 
him as one of the most honourable of its sons, 
and was in the habit of holding him up to pub- 
lic approbation as a mirror of honour as of 
gentility. And so he was, no doubt, in the glare 
of publicity ; in private, it was a very different 
matter, and he never hesitated to do just what- 
ever suited him best, whether it was honourable 
or the reverse. He would not too loudly 
speak ill of a man behind his back, the conver- 
sation might be repeated, and he would thus 
get into bad odour ; but he would do the same 
person all the secret injury he could, provided 
doing so was perfectly safe, if it so pleased 
him. He would not look over a man's shoulder 
for the world, for the act might be detected, and 
himself exposed ; but he would not hesitate to 
read a letter which he found lying about, pro- 
vided he was perfectly safe from interruption or 
inspection. He put those principles into practice 
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now, for be felt certain there must be some- 
thing — he could not divine what — wrong, which 
it would be as well for him to know. 

The littered contents of the desk were the 
objects first attracting the Colonel's attention, 
but he found nothing there of the slightest im- 
portance, or differing much from the papers 
usually to be found in the private drawers of a 
young officer. Then he made his way into the 
bedroom, and was speedily rewarded for his 
trouble. Under the valance of the bed, whither 
it seemed to have fluttered after having been 
flung down violently, lay a letter, written on 
thin foreign paper, and dated from Agra. The 
Colonel seized upon it at once, and immediately 
-commenced to read it, his face turning a hor- 
rible yellow as he proceeded, his eyes starting 
out of his bead with astonishment, and his 
whole aspect that of a man lost in the sharpest 
emotions of mingled fear and surprise. As he 
read, he glanced back at the date, and found 
that it must have only just arrived — probably 
that very morning — from its destination. It 
ran thus : — 
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" Sir, — In reply to your urgent communica- 
tions, which, forwarded by your agents, have fol- 
lowed me about from place to place (for I have 
been making a long tour in the wilder parts of 
north-westernIndia),^nd to letters fromMrs.Birt, 
begging me to write to you all particulars I can 
give as to your birth, &c. 9 particulars which, she 
says, are as well known to me as to her, I beg to 
say that I remember the circumstances perfect-* 
ly, and if the holding of property rests, as you 
seem to intimate it does, on the truth or other- 
wise of the certificate of baptism signed by me, 
you may be .perfectly at ease. You was, be- 
yond all question, the son of Henry and Maggie 
Smythe, in whom Colonel Fitzallan took a deep 
interest; and the certificate, of which I, of 
course, forget the exact terms, is accurate in 
every particular, for the reason that I never 
knowingly gave an inaccurate one in my life. 

" I happen also to know as a matter of fact — 
and I am prepared to substantiate it in any 
court of justice, if my doing so will be needful 
to your retention of the property — that Colonel 
Fitzallan took the greatest possible interest in 
you from your earliest days, and that some time 
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after the death — you evidently from your letter 

# 

are aware of the painful circumstances-— of your 
father, he took possession of you, as it were, and 
sent you at an early age to be educated by my 
lamented friend, the Rev, Mr. Sartram, chang- 
ing your name to Roberts, much against my 
advice ; but I was only a very young man then, 
and he probably thought little of my opinion, 
so that the unfortunate circumstances attending 
your father's death might not interfere with 
your future. I do not know that I can say any 
more ; and again expressing my willingness to 
give evidence in court, as above, in your favour, 
if such be necessary, 

" I am, my dear sir, yours obediently, 

"Ralph Btomn (Clerk). 99 

" Gracious heavens P cried the Colonel, when 
he had finished reading the letter, " am I dream- 
ing, or mad, or what? Fitzallan the son of 
that Smythe who died in the cells — the lowest 
blackguard in the whole regiment! — and that 
d d demirep, Maggie P 

And such was the man's utter astonishment 
that he actually pinched himself, and pulled at 
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his eyes and nose, to make sure that he was 
really awake, and not the victim of a delusion. 
No; he was wide awake. He was sane. He 
was in the full possession of his senses; and the 
horrible truth about the bridegroom of his 
darling Clara was the truth, and nothing but the 
truth ! The son (or at least the reputed and 
legal son) of a felon and a — a — the Colonel 
could not say the word, even to himself — was 
palming himself off on them as a gentleman of 
high family ; he was deceiving them in the most 
gross and outrageous manner, thanks to that 
cursed old fool of a Fitzallan with his senti- 
mental nonsense. He was an impostor and a 
scoundrel of the deepest dye, and if the Colonel 
could have had his way, such was the fearful 
passion into which the letter threw the old maaa, 
he would hare ordered Fitz, there and then, for 

instant execution, as a matchless criminal. Fortu- 

* • 

nately young Fitzallan was not there, nor had 
Calverley the power of life and death, for in his 
rage and despair the Colonel was quite capable 
of any madness of the moment. 

But in a short time he became somewhat 
more calm, and sat down on the bedside to eol- 
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lect himself. Probably Fitzallan must have 
bad letters, of the same nature as tbe par- 
son's, from Mrs. Birt and from bis Indian 
agents ; and he had ridden off to Kilbeggan, 
to send instructions by wire to bis solicitors in 
London to lose no delay — if bis property 
was threatened, as it seemed to be — in baying 
those witnesses duly called to England. The 
Colonel could readily understand the wild 
fever of the blood and the brain into which such 
a state of things would drive a man, and he 
thanked God solemnly that, doubtless, in Fitz- 
allan's haste, the letter be held in his hand bad 
been dropped. He shuddered all over at the 
awful fate from which Clara could now be saved, 
when almost on the very brink of destruction, 
and the thought caused him to instantly jump 
up, call for his horse, and ride off to the Castle, 
to concert with the Earl on what was best to be 
done in the emergency. The letter from the Be v. 
Mr. Burdin was in his pocket. Otherwise the 
room was just as it had been when he entered. 

About two hours after the Colonel's departure, 
Captain Fitzallan returned from Kilbeggan, 
pale, haggard, and with an indescribable look of 
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inisery on his features. His horse was reeking 
■with perspiration, trembling in every limb, and 
had evidently been ridden at highest speed, 
both there and back. He flung the reins to 
Mick, and rushed upstairs, after giving orders 
to have a fresh horse ready for him as soon as 
possible. He looked so wild and distraught, as 
he passed the little bar, that the host and hostess 
determined not to go near him until he had 
very considerably cooled down. 

Captain Fitzallan slammed the door after 
him, and locked it. Then he commenced a 
systematic search over the whole space, turning 
up every drawer, every scrap of paper ; making, 
in fact, a most minute quest in every possible 
hole and corner for something he had lost. 

"Strange," he muttered, "very strange, that 
I should first lose Creasey's note, and then this 
cursed letter from Burdin. But what matters ?" 
he went on, with a horridly despairing laugh, 
" What matters it now ? The Calcutta agents, 
Mrs. Birt, this Burdin — all, everyone, every 
single one, has the same story, and Captain 
Fitzallan, of ' The Eagles/ is the son of a felon, 
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and— oh! heavens, this is awful! Terrible! 
terrible! terrible P 

He flung himself across the bed in his anguish, 
and be writhed to and fro like a worm that has 
been nearly crushed in two. His brain seemed 
burnt up ; his heart felt dead within him ; his 
soul was in the cruelest agonies of despair ; no 
man lived that day on British soil with a more 
fearful grief than his. 

Presently there came a tap at the outer door 
of his room. He roused himself with the great- 
est difficulty, and asked who it was. 
" Me, sur, — Mick Flannigan." 

" What the d 1 do you want !" 

" The baste — the harse, yer arnhr, is ready 
at the doore." 

" All right ; Til be down in a moment." 
He plunged his heated head into a basin of 
cold water for a single instant, and it seemed to 
him as though it hissed like a red-hot iron thrust 
into a bucket. Then be made two or three 
little adjustments in his dress, started back 
in horror when he saw the terrible change in 
his features, and in a few moments was in the 
saddle again, and galloping off in the direction 
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of Dumore Castle, his mind in a state of whirl- 
ing indecision, and without much idea of what 
was to be done on his arrival. 

When he had reached the main entrance he 
found, contrary to custom, that the lodge gates 
were closed. He dismounted to open one ; it 
was locked. He angrily crossed to the other 
side, and pulled at the bell with all the fierce 
strength of his excitement. The lodge itself 
was quite close, but partially concealed by the 
dense shrubbery intervening between it and the 
entrance. No one came, so he rang a second 
time, with even greater fierceness than before, 
and a timid-looking woman came out and ad* 
vanced about half-way towards the gates, when 
she came to a dead stop. 

"Now then!" he shouted; "be sharp, will 
you. I'm in a hurry." 

The woman grew fiery red, but she said no* 
thing, and looked, indeed, as if in half a mind 
to turn and run away. 

" Will you open the gates ? — don't you see 
they're locked ?" he thundered. 

" Yes, sir, I see," she tremblingly answered, 
bobbing a curtsey at him. 
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" Well, open them at once." 

" I dursn't, sir ; it's agin me ordhers." 

"Against jour orders I Why, woman, do 
you know who I am ?" 

« I do— w*ll." 

" Captain Fitzallan, that's going to be mar- 
tied to Lady Clara? Are you mad?" 

" No, sir, I'm not/' she answered, more calm- 
ly, now that the first fright had worn off; " I 
know you well. But them's the ordhers I got 
—not to let yon in on no account.' 9 

He started back, and all the blood rushed to 
bis head so violently that she thought he was 
going to have a fit. 

" Good heavens I Who gave you . those 
orders ?" 

"The Earl himself, sir. He kem galloping 
down here with the Colonel there, and he says, 
says he, ' Mrs. Hogan, ye'll jest lock those gates 
at oncet; an' if,' says he, • Captain Fitzallan 
comes, ye'll not let him in on no account. An' 
ye'll say, Mrs. Hogan, to him, with my compli- 
ments, that somethin's happened that makes us 
not wish to see him till we know more about 
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it,' says he ; and them's his very words, sir, as 
I ^as bid to give you." 

She bobbed another curtsey, turned sharp on 
her heel, and disappeared back whence she 
came. Then Captain Fitzallan gave a great 
groan of agony. He tottered to his horse, with 
difficulty climbed into the saddle, and rode 
away with a breaking heart. 
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